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Vou. XXVIII. OCTOBER, 1846. 


A DAY AT RHODOS. 


‘DeinpdE Rbhodum appropinquamus, ubi tanta est viriditas arborum atque ama@unitas locorum, quod 
est mirabile ad videndum ot prosertim Paradisum a Florentiuis factum. 
Curist. BuODELMONTE. FLORENT 


Havine been dismissed from the Greek service in consequence 
of the revolution at Athens on the third-fifteenth of September, 
1843, | went to Smyrna, where I joined a party of travellers, who 
in the spring of 1844 intended to undertake a voyage to Syria and 
celebrate the Easter festival in Jerusalem. On the 29th of February, 
1844, we embarked on board the fine Austrian steamer ‘ Count 
of Kollowrath,’ commanded by the polite Dalmatian gentleman, 
Captain Ventile Flanowitch. The tumult and disorder on deck 
occasioned by the hurried arrival of quite a number of Turkish 
officers with their harems and domestics departing for Syria, and a 
still larger crowd of Greek and Armenian Pilgrims, was highly in- 
teresting. The continual shouts and clamors, in the most different 
dialects, and the general hurly-burly, did not terminate until the 
signal for departure was given, the anchors heaved, and we, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, left the beautiful roadstead of Smyrna. 

Running close up to the castle of St. Giacomo, commanding the 
narrow channel for ships of larger burden, we passed the batteries and 
stood away westward for the green and hilly Durlachs islands, beau- 
tifully studding the large gulf of Vurla. The Greeks call them vyove 
td &yyhéovxe, or the English islands, because the English fleet had its 
principal station here during the revolutionary war, and the ships 

enerally lie-to and water at the plentiful fountain gushing forth 
Ries the rocks near the shore. These little conical islands, forming 
a group by themselves, are covered with copse-wood and fragrant 
shrubs. They present a different picture from the rocky, barren and 
sun-burnt cliffs of the Cyclades in the Augean, and remind one of the 
verdant tropical islands of the West-Indies. At some distance from 
the coast the white domes and minarets of Vurla are seen rising 
above the olive groves. The ancient city of Clazomene was situated 
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farther down in the innermost part of the bay, and was united by a 
bridge to a small island off the shore. Fewruins are now to be found, 
the exuberant fertility of the soil and the foundation of the modern 
town of Vurla having caused them to disappear in the course of so 
many centuries. 

At sunset we doubled the high and eminently picturesque pro- 
montory of Kara-Burnt (Black Cape,) the ancient Melena Acra, 
with many Turkish villages peeping forth from the woods covering 
the steep offsets of the mountain, and steered south between the 
island of Chios and the Ionian coast. Night was already setting 
in, when we arrived on the height of Chios, but the many lights, 
shining over to us from the shore, indicated that we were just pass- 
ing the city of Chios, once so happy and beautiful, until it was de- 
stroyed during the last war of independence in 1822, by the barbarity 
of the Turks. More than twenty thousand Christians were butch- 
ered by the Asiatic hordes, and the fairest city of the Levant suffered 
a destruction from which it never will be able to revive beneath the 
tyrannic sway of the Turks. 

Although I have undertaken many voyages on the Mediterranean, 
still I have never met with any company on board so singularly 
diversified by nations and tongues, so eminently picturesque, and 
therefore so highly interesting to an occidental traveller, as on this 
Syrian pilgrimage. The passengers in the first cabin, consisting of 
twenty-five ladies and gentlemen, formed almost a society by them- 
selves ; although among the number were two young French Laza- 
rists, going to their convent in Beyroot, in order to study the Arabic 
language, and get promoted as teachers at the French Schools on 
the Lebanon. A Turkish colonel from Stambul, Mohammed Said- 
Bek, who spoke a few words in French, had likewise his berth in 
our cabin; but he of course did not dine along with us, and was 
served by his black slaves on deck, where all the Mahommedan 
families were quartered. The Turkish ladies with their black girls 
were sitting in large wooden cages, built for that purpose, and care- 
fully closed with curtains, while their jealous husbands with their 
tiresome countenances and long pipes kept the most severe watch 
over them. 

Although the Turks had been disarmed at their arrival on board, 
still a bearded old gentleman, of high standing, who brought three 
pretty young Turkesses along with him, had obtained the permis- 
sion from the obliging Captain, Flanowitch, to place his armed 
Tshibouksis, or pipe-bearer, before the virgin-bower. But it hap- 
pened, during the slumbers of the old gray-beard, that a young 
Frank traveller approached the harem, and the wind just blowing 
aside the curtain and showing the beauties unveiled, the mischievous 
eunuch, with a scream of horror, instantly snatched his pistol from 
its belt, when a tumult ensued which did not subside until the cap- 
tain, hurrying to the spot, had ordered the black to be disarmed and 
brought off to the main-deck. 

Here a number of Greek pilgrims, among whom were many 
priests and monks from the kingdom of Greece, had their quarter. 
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Some forty Russians, Cosacks from Bessarabia on the Danube, in 
their sheep-skins and fur-caps, attracted the attention of all the tra- 
vellers on board. These good-natured nomades, who appeared to 
be sufficiently furnished with money, would sometimes during the 
bright moonshiny nights entertain the company with their pretty 
songs, the religious melodies of which indicated the particular care 
of the Russian government to promote a general instruction in a 
melodious church-music. From the four parts of the world travel- 
lers belonging to more than thirty different nations were united on 
board this Austrian steamer, among whom almost all the Christians 
had made the sepulchre of our Saviour the object of their pil- 
grimage. 

Next morning at sunrise we sailed through the extensive bay of 
Ephesos. Ancient Ionia, renowned for the milduess of its climate, 
the wealth and beauty of its flourishing cities and its early civiliza- 
tion, now lay stretched out before our view, a dreary and solitary 
plain, bounded on the east by distant mountains. The clear, dark- 
blue sky is still the same ; but where in days of old Lebedos, Klaros, 
Ephesos and the other thriving Greek colonies arose in the beautiful 
plain of the Kaystros, no villages, nor hardly any human being, is 
now to be seen. We kept on, close to the shore, because the brisk 
south-western breeze, setting in motion the hollow surge of the 
Icarian Sea, forced the captain to steer his course through the 
Samian straight. The coast all along appeared a perfect desert. At 
noon, on approaching the island of Samos, we distinguished a mise- 
rable village, Giaour-Kioi, inhabited by poor Christians, who may 
have forgotten their native tongue, like their brethren in the interior of 
Asia-Minor. The wood-clad heights of Mycale now arose on our 
sight, and in the distance appeared to melt away with the lofty ridges 
of Samos. We passed close to the mountain villages of Agios 
Constantinos, Carlovasi, and others almost hid in the far-spreading 
forests, which cover in part the precipitous eastern shore of the 
island, the impregnable bulwark of the independent Samiotes against 
their Asiatic tyrants. 

Quite near to the promontory of Mycale, now called Santa Maria, 
the ancient Trogylium, we discovered the straight Kutschuk Bogazi, 
or small entry which divides the continent of Asia Minor from the 
island of Samos, and which since the days of the Persian wars has 
been the theatre of so many interesting events in Greek history. Its 
breadth is only seven stadia, or half a mile, but it appears to be more 
narrow on account of the high peaked mountains skirting it on both 
sides. We then passed close by the little rocky island Trogylia, 
now called Lerina, and doubled the projecting cape, the south side 
of which sinks less precipitously and in several offsets down on the 
low and sandy coast of Miletos. Yonder, at the foot of the promon- 
tory, the battle was fought, wherein the Spartan King Leotychides 
and the Athenian Xanthippos vanquished the fleet and army of the 


Persians on the same day in which the united Hellenes at Platea in’ 


Beeotia destroyed the large invading army of Xerxes, in September, 
479 before Carist, (Olymp. 75.1.) It is evident from the rela- 
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tion of Herodotus, that the battle was Sona on the south side of 
the mountain, the Persians having despatched their Milesian aux- 
iliaries to the heights of Mycale in order to secure their retreat 
to Sardis in Lydia in case of a defeat. But the Milesians turnin 
their arms against the Persians flying from the field of battle, a 
dreadful slaughter ensued, and only a fow dispersed detachments of 
retreating Persians were able to force the mountain passes and open 
their way back to Lydia. 

On the northern descent of the promontory stood the famous 
Panionion temple, consecrated to the Helian Nepfune, where the 
Ionic confederation celebrated their annual assemblies and games. 
The large southern bay of Samos extends westward ; and at a dis- 
tance of eight miles we were able to distinguish the gigantic column 
of the ancient temple of Juno close to the shore. This is the most 
fertile part of the island, and several beautiful villages are seen on 
the slope of the high mountains, embosomed in groves of olive trees 
and charming vineyards, descending all along the terraces down to 
the plain. Opposite to Mycale arises the Posidonian promontory of 
Samos, which has attained a-historical name by the valor of the 
Samiotes during the last war of independence. 

The Turks having assembled a large camp near Mycale, in the 
year 1821, the Admiral Kara-Ali attempted to land his army here 
on a place called Odondia, (the teeth,) by the Greeks. The Sami- 
ans awaited quietly on the mountains the descent of the Asiatics, 
and then rushed sword in hand down upon them, and after a bloody 
conflict, forced them to fly to their boats. The Turkish Capitan 
Bey now mustered his fleet along the strait, and cannonaded with 
all his might the barren rocks of Samos, to the great delight of the 
Greeks, as he was expending in vain his powder and balls; when 
all at once the appearance of the vanguard of the Greek fleet forced 
him hastily to heave his anchors and stand out for the open sea. 

This attack and another unsuccessful attempt in June, 1825, 
when the brave Constantin Canaris with his fire-ships destroyed a 
large Turkish frigate, were the only undertakings of the Turks 
against Samos during the last war. The brave islanders now live 
quietly beneath the sway of their governor, Prince Vogorides, and 
every where in the Levant is seen their blue-and-red flag with the 
white cross. 

South of Mycale the coast again appears so low that although 
the steamer passed very near, we did not recognize. the site of 
Priene, nor the mouth of the river Meander. The only promi- 
nent point is a Turkish village, with a mosque situated on a hillock 
near the shore, where several high antique marble columns, still 
united by an architrave, present themselves as the only remains of 
the splendid temple of the Didymean Apollo at Branchide. 

Again turning off from the continent, and leaving the high peak 
of Patmos on our right, we struck across the picturesque gulf of 
Tasos, studded with many rocky islands, in the back-ground of which 
the high inland-peaks of Caria, towering in three or four ridges, 
one above the other, now glittered in all the rosy hues of the setting 
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sun. ‘TI'wilight was setting in when we reached the height of Bu- 
druni, the ancient Halicarnassos, and we continued our course dur- 
ing the night along the eastern coast of Cos. At dawn of day, on 
the second of March, we hurried away past Cap Crio, on the Dorian 
peninsula, and steering in an easterly direction among the small 
islands of Syme, Telos and Nisyros, we speedily approached the 
desert and sandy northern shore of Rhodos. 

At eight o’clock we doubled Cum-Burni, or Sandy Cape, and 
the delightful city of Rhodes, with its walls, towers, minarets and 
straggling palm-trees ; and then all at once the charming environs 
with the numerous villages, vineyards and groves opened upon us, 
just as we passed the batteries of the tower of St. Nicolaos, which 
protect the entrance of the old galley-harbor, Darsena, and came 
to anchor in the large harbor, the ‘ Porto di Mandracchio’ of the 
Knights, between the two ‘prominent towers of St. Michael and St. 
John. 

The city.of Rhodos is situated’ on the north-north-east coast of 
the island,” facing the high mountains of Caria, at a distance of 
twenty miles, and arises gently from the shore, forming a crescent, 
enclosing the largest of the harbors. The old bastion of St. Pietro, 
formerly armed with i immense guns, but now lyiny in ruins, and the 
high square tower of St. Michel separate this eastern harbor from 
the northern galley-port. The upper town (Ja haute ville) ascends 
westward to the Palace of the Grand.Mastei's, which by its treble 
walls and bastions in its high situation formed the castle or citadel 
of the city. It is still separated by a transverse wall with round 
towers from the lower town, (/a ville casse,) where in the times of 
the Order of St. John, the Greek subjects, the Jews, and all the mar- 
ried citizens and retainers of the order, lived. Even to this day, the 
Jews have their quarter in the eastern part of the city, toward the 
Baazar and the large inner harbor, while the whole Greek popu- 
lation, together with the foreign consuls, inhabit the pretty villages 
at a distance of a mile encircling the fortress. The Christians have 
permission to enter the castle only after sunrise, and on penalty of 
the bastinado are obliged to leave it again at sunset. 

The Turkish commandant occupies the ruinous palace of the 
grand-masters and the adjacent buildings. Hassan Pasha, the go- 
vernor of the island, has his residence outside the gates on the gal- 
ley-harbor, in a large irregular Turkish serai. 

The general view of Rhodos, as it is seen from the port where 
we anchored, is highly picturesque; nay, you would suppose your- 
self suddenly transported back to the times of the Knights of St. 
John ; the whole line of walls and fortifications extending along the 
inner harbor being preserved almost in the same state wherein 
the city three centuries ago surrendered to the victorious arms of 
Sultan Suleiman the Second, on the twenty-fifth of December, 
1522. 

This harbor, ‘ I] Porto di Mandracchio,’ has the form of a horse- 
shoe, and is divided by a small mole for boats and the roadstead for 
ships of larger burden. The galley-port is smaller, but better pro- 
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seesed. It is formed by an immense nei constructed with extra- 
ordinary expense and solidity by the ancient Rhodiens, and is now 
termed Molo di San Niccolo. The entrance is obstructed by a 
barrier of rocks, so as to admit the entry of only one ship at a time, 
but it offers perfect safety against wind and waves. If it were kept 
in good repair it would still be an excellent refuge for the light 
ships of the Archipelago; but the fatal indifference of the Turks 
has suffered the sands to accumulate until the mouth has been gra- 
dually choked up; and now-a-days merchant vessels can only enter 
after being obliged previously to unload their cargogs. Barks and 
small vessels enter without any difficulty, and anchor opposite the 
palace of the Pasha. 

The other harbor is larger: within the two projecting turrets 
even frigates of thirty guns find a convenient anchorage ground, 
although they are sometimes exposed to the violent north-east storms, 
and then are in danger of being dashed against the walls of the 
city or the rocky coast. During the sway of the Order of St. John, 
both harbors were shut with huge chains in time of war, and the 
Grand-master Zacosta imposed in the year 1462 a tax on all goods 
and merchant-men, which was called ‘ chain-money,’ (diritto di ca- 
tena,) and was employed to augment the fortifications of the har- 
bors. One of these strong chains, more than a hundred fathoms in 
length, is still shown to the traveller in the vaults of the ancient 
Hospitium. 

The walls surrounding the large harbor in the form of a bow, are 
built of fine squared free-stone. They have strong and well-se- 
cured battlements, projecting parapets and round flanking towers. 
Between the largest of these is situated the ancient gate, (Porta di 
Santa Caterina,) now walled up. It is ornamented with the armo- 
rial bearings of the order, and the Grand Master Emeri d’Amboise, 
with the date A. D. 1512. The present entrance into the city is 
through a postern near the Turkish custom-house. 

The Saracens of Egypt having obtained possession of the king- 
dom of Jerusalem in consequence of the destruction of Acre or 
Ptolemais in the year 1291, the Knights of St. John or Hospitali- 
ters sought a refuge on Cyprus, where the Knights Templars had 
already ‘obtained large estates. and King Henry ‘the Second of Lu- 
signan, now likewise invested them with the town and castle of Li- 
misso. There the order erected a new convent, armed a fleet, and 
escorting the pilgrims to the holy land, carried on a successful war- 
fare with the Saracens. 

Still the enterprising warriors were dissatisfied on the island, be- 
ing involved in the feudal dissensions between the king and the Latin 
barons ; moreover, they found their sphere of activity too circum- 
scribed, and desired to establish an independent dominion, which 
they shortly afterward effected, when the Grand Master Fulco de 
Villaret, with the assistance of the Pope and the King of France, 
conquered the beautiful island of Rhodos. The richness of its soil 
and the purity and salubrity of its climate caused it to be considered 
in antiquity as consecrated to Phcebus Apollo, and as the birth- 
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place of the Heliades. During the thirteenth century it had re- 
mained in the possession of the noble Genoese family of Gavala, 
and then devolved on the Greek empire of Constantinople. But 
during the weak and turbulent reign of Andronicus the Younger, 
Turkish and Saracenic corsairs from the coast of Asia Minor and 
Syria established themselves in the island, united with the Greek 
inhabitants, and extended their piratical expeditions over all the ad- 
jacent islands of the A. gean. 

In the mean time Pope Clement the Fifth proclaimed a new cru- 
sade in Europe, with the pretext of conquering Jerusalem and the 
holy land from the hands of the Saracens; and in the spring of the 
year 1310 large bands of warlike noblemen, particularly numerous 
German knights, assembled at Brindisi, in southern Italy, whence a 
Neapolitan fleet transported the crusading armyto Cyprus. There 
they united with the Knights of St. John and unexpectedly landed 
at Rhodos. Defeating the Saracens in several naval combats, they 
laid siege to the city ; but the Crusaders, being disappointed in their 
hopes of conquest in Syria, now abandoned the Knights of St. John, 
who were thus obliged on their own part to sustain a fierce con- 
test with the Greeks. At last, on the Day of the Virgin, August 
15th, 1310, they stormed and took the city of Rhodos. With the 
holy banner of the order in his hand, the brave old Fulco de Villa- 
ret was the first knight who ascended the wall; and after the con- 
quest of the capital soon followed the surrender of the strong for- 
tress of Lindos, on the eastern shore of the island; but it was not 
until after an obstinate warfare of four years with the Greeks that 
the knights obtained the quiet possession of the whole island. They 
then extended their conquests to the surrounding Archipelago of 
Syme, Chalkis, Nisyros, Cos and the strong fortress of Halicarnas- 
sos, on the main land of Caria, fortified then with castles and gar- 
risons, and thus laid the foundation of the glorious dominion of the 
Order of Rhodos, which for more than two centuries held the sway 
in this part of the Archipelago, and formed the bulwark of Christian- 
ity in the Levant against the rising power of the Osmanlis. 

During the first years subsequent to the conquest, the harbors of 
Rhodos were only defended by the ancient Saracenic tower, in a 
later period called ‘ Tower of St. Michel ;’ but in the year 1353, 
the brave Grand Master Deodat de Gozon, the renowned champion 
of the Dragon, constructed the extensive fortifications along the in- 
terior harbor, uniting the city with the ancient mole; and the sub- 
sequent erection of the strong tower of St. Nicolaos at the mouth 
of the galley-port in the year 1461, perfectly secured the harbors 
from every attack on the sea-side. The defence of these maritime 
walls was entrusted to the care of the Castilian knights by an order 
of the Grand Master Zacosta ;* and still many Spanish coats of arms 
are seen on the towers, among which I remarked the escutcheon of 
Don Hernando de Heredia. 

The city of Rhodos, generally so dull and silent, presented on 


* Coronet Isolu di Rodi Venezia, 1688, p. 119. 
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that day a scene of name life i haiti. In the morning dene 
Hydriote vessels arrived with full cargoes of pilgrims for the Holy 
Land. Having obtained permission of the Pasha to buy provisions 
in the city, hundreds of men, women and children were now seen 
to row on shore, shouting and singing. 

After breakfast, our own party of ladies and gentlemen followed 
the example, aud went on shore, where we suddenly found our- 
selves in a press of Turks, Christians and Jews, crowding about 
the Bazaar. Shops and tents had been pitched on the outside of 
the walls, where the vociferous Greeks were exhibiting the delici- 
ous fruits and productions of the island, while all thé coffee-houses 
were occupied by taciturn Turks gravely smoking their long pipes. 

At the gate we enjoyed the ridiculous sight of a Turkish guard 
of regular infantry in European regimentals, sitting cross- legged at 
the entrance, their muskets leaning against the wall, while. their 
lieutenant seemed to take a comfortable nap inthe shade. Nothing 
looks more unwarlike and awkward than these poor Turkish re- 
cruits, in their slight dresses and misshapen trowsers, with bare feet 
stuck in their down-trodden slippers. How often have I seén offi- 
cers on service in Constantinople sitting before the guard-houses 
knitting stockings! A ‘progress,’ certainly, i in modern ‘Turkish 
civilization. 

Inside the gate we arrived at a fine square, surrounded by chival- 
resque buildings and high shadowy plantains. On the right stands 
the well-preserved hospital for sick and wounded knights, ‘which the 
Grand Master Anton de la Riviere built in the year 1436 from his 
own private fortune. Opposite is seen the large convent of the 
order, highly ornamented in the Gothic style, with two front sides 
facing the square and the Street of the Cavaliers. The marble stair- 
case is still in good repair, but an entry was not permitted, both 
buildings serving at present as barracks for the Turkish garrison. 
From this square the famous Street of the Knights, (la Rue des 
Chevaliers,) leads westward to the Palace of the Grand Masters. 
It runs on four hundred paces in a straight line, having fourteen 
paces breadth, and being paved very neatly with a mosaic of small 
black-and-white stones. Elevated foot-paths run along the sides. 
In this street arise the dwellings of the principal knights and the 
auberges of the eight nations or tongues wherein the order was 
divided.* 

It proved to be a happy circumstance that we found in our own 
company a knight of the modern order of Malta, a British captain, 
who being deeply versed in the science of blazonry and the history 
of the Middle Ages, explained to us every coat of arms still orna- 
menting the ancient palaces. The noble, ‘venerable- looking street, 
with its well-preserved Gothic buildings, seemed to be quite solitary 
and deserted ; not a single human being was to be seen, and with- 
out any great stretch of ay one might have imagined that the 


* Tue seven ancient tongues were those of France, Germany, Auvergne, Aragon, », England, Pro- 
vence and Italy. In the year 1462, during the dissensions in the order, the eighth tongue, Castile- 
Portugal was created. 
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city had just been surrendered and abandoned by its brave de- 
fenders. 

All the houses are solidly built of square lime-stones. The cor- 
nices, architraves and high oral windows are richly embellished with 
festoons, wreaths of flowers, leaves, and other arabesques or 
Gothic decorations. The coat of arms, neatly carved in white mar- 
ble bas-reliefs, in the very best style of the cinque cento, stand every 
where above the principal gate-way or beucath the windows on the 
front side. They are admirably preserved, owing to the profound 
respect with which the Turks still observe the command of the 
magnanimous Sultan Soleiman on the capitulation of the city, ex- 
pressing his admiration of the heroic defence of the knights, and 
ordering his pashas carefully to preserve the city in the same state 
in which it was surrendered, as a glorious memorial of the invinci- 
ble strength of his arms. 

The windows are now closed up with boards or shut with Turk- 
ish verandahs, indicating that the buildings are still inhabited by 
Turkish families. The interior of the halls and apartments is said 
to present many interesting traces of the olden time, such as gilt 
mosaic ceilings, wainscotted walls, inlaid pavements, Gothic chim- 
ney-pieces and niches; but the Turks did not permit us any where 
to penetrate into their sombre retreats to make inquiries ourselves. 
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BY GEORGE L, RING. 


Hasr thou stores of gold from the darken’d mine; 
Hast thou pearls from the deep blue sea? 
Where the jewels shine ’mid the ocean brine, 
Hast thou culled a gem for me? 
Canst thou call a star from its orbit far 
In the azure vault of Heaven, 
And send it back in its flaming track 
To the source whence its glory ’s given? 


Canst thou people this ancient earth once more 
With the mouldered forms of the days of yore, 
The sage and the hoary seer, 
Who walked the earth in its éarly prime, 
Who looked through time with a faith sublime, 
And pointed its sons to a cloudless clime, 
A holy and happy sphere ? 


Canst thou journey swiftly and far and wide, 
Where mortals have never trod, 

Where light never dims with the eventide, 

Where beings too pure for this earth abide, 
The unmarred work of Gop? 
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Canst thou follow the trail of the shooting star, 
Canst thou dip thy brush in the hues of even? 
Canst thou paint the sun in his chariot-car, 
As he gleams afar in the upper heaven? 
Canst thou call from the dim and shadowy land 
The early loved and the early lost? 
Canst thou gather again the household band, 
And breathe new life in the sleeping dust ? 


Canst thou kindle afresh the holy fire 
That burnt on the ancient altar’s shrine ? 

Canst thou breathe again o’er the slumb’ring lyre, 
And waken once more the tones divine? 

Canst thou read the Present ; survey the Past, 
From what hath been, to what shall be? 

Canst thou rival Time in his flight, and cast 
A glance o’er his vast Eternity ? 


I asked, and a spirit thus answered me, 
With a voice like the wind o’er a summer sea: 


eer Wome ee a ~~ 


‘I dwell with men, and a power is mine 
To soothe the soul in its low despair, 
To raise from depression to light divine, 
And cancel each trace of corroding care : 
Though the body languish in captive chains, 
"T is mine to set the spirit free, 
And send it abroad where freedom reigns, 
Unchecked by the minions of tyranny ! 


‘In the poet’s mind and the poet’s dreams 
I give the rein to his fancy’s flight, 
And I cull for him holy and rapturous themes, 
Till his vision teems with a new delight; 
And he looks on Nature with other eyes, 
And I haunt him with visions of future praise, 
And he sighs for a place in the memories 
Of those who shall live in the after days. 


‘ O’er that which the spirit hath darkly scanned, 
Where the light of the mental eye grows dim, 
O’er the mists which darken the spirit-land 
Where the harp is struck by the seraphim ; 
I wave my wand, and a light appears 
That pierces the gloom of the coming years. 
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‘] teach the wings of Faith to rise, c 

And bear them on in their upward flight, ; 

Till she can gaze with unquailing eyes . 
On the fount of Heaven’s pellucid light. 


‘I point the worn and weary one 
Toa place of final rest on high, 
Where the light dies not with the setting sun, 
And the stars fade not from the evening sky ; 
Where pure, immortal joys abide, 
Such joys as the spirit may only know, 
In its radiant form, all purified 


From the crimes that darken the world below.’ 








































Old Age. 


OLD AGE. 


THOU art coming, art coming, old Age! old Age! 
Thou art coming, old Dot-and-go-one ! 

I see thee now, with thy fixed look, so sage — 

Thy thin, shrivelled cheek, like a parchment page, 

Where time hath recorded the cares that are gone. 


Thou art coming, aye coming, old Age! old Age! 
Thou art coming, old Picture of Fun! 

Thy white locks are tossing along the rude blast, 

Thy gait is a stumble ; and yet comest thou fast! 

Thou art coming, fast coming, old Dot-and-go-one! 






But an angel floats o’er thee, old Age! old Age! 
All tranquil, all gentle, all changeless, her air — 
She smiles at thy turmoil, and wondereth to see ¥ 
All the fright that thou causest the world too and me — = & 
Hark! hark now! one soundeth! ‘ Ererniry!’ 
’'T is a name for this angel, thus changeless, thus fair!—~Ozpy Arno. 


= Petes ae 


IrENE travelled to Epidaurus, to visit Esculapius in his proper 
temple, and there consult him in person as to the nature and cure 
of the various maladies that afflicted her. 

‘Son of Apollo!’ said she, ‘1 am most heartily fatigued; I am 
tired, even unto death.’ 

The oracle politely intimated to her, that she had accomplished : 
a long and arduous journey, which had probably overtasked her Fe 
strength and spirits. 4 

‘You are very good,’ replied the Lady, ‘ but indeed it is not the E 
journey. I have complaints that seriously affect my enjoyment; . 
and that produce an overwhelming lassitude of mind and body. 
When I rise in the morning for example, I have no appetite what- 
ever for my breakfast.’ 

‘ Eat less supper,’ said the God. Pe 

‘And then at night, I am quite troubled for want of sleep. O I q 
cannot tell you how very restless and discomposed I am! how often qi 
I turn and turn again in my bed, endeavouring, but ineffectually, to ; 
lose myself in the delicious slumber that I once enjoyed ; that came 
so lightly over me, and dwelt so sweetly, and that used to refresh 
me so much. Those nights are gone from me!’ 

‘You must pass your waking hours in gentle and benevolent oc- 
cupation. Let it be useful and regular. Dismiss from your mind } 
all anxious and all ambitious thoughts, and never under any pre- F 
tence suffer yourself during the day to nod in your chair; nor loll 
for a moment upon your couch.’ 

‘Ah! but then,’ said she, ‘1 am become so excessively languid ; 
and, may it please your worship, heavier, and heavier, alas! every 
day ; sometimes do you know I think, every hour !’ . o 

‘You should force yourself to get up before noon, my lady; and » i 
often employ those pretty limbs of yours in moving about from - @ 
place to place. Perhaps you may not know it, but they were given . 
to you for this purpose.’ 

‘Wine hurts me,’ said the belle. 
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‘ Drink water,’ said the oracle. 
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‘And my sight fails me !’—‘ Use spectacles.’ ‘And then as for 
my digestion, good Gop, my digestion!’ cried she, in an accent of 
despair —‘ Diet yourself; never eat unless you are hungry, and 


then less always than you desire.’ 

‘No, but I wish you fully to understand,’ replied the fair patient, 
‘that I find myself altogether weaker than I used to be; that I am 
no longer by any means so healthful, and vigorous, and fresh in the 
enjoyment of my time, and of the pleasures that wait now almost 
unoccupied, around me! Life itself in short wears no longer for 
me the gay, and the elastick charm that it was wopt to possess !’ 

‘You grow old, my friend,’ answered the God, in a low tone of 
voice. 

‘Old! certainly! bless me, yes! we all do that!’ exclaimed the 
Lady: ‘but I have come now to ask you how I am to get rid of 
this languor and stiffness and heaviness and incapacity for active 
enjoyment that harasses me thus ?’ 

‘The shortest, and indeed the only sure method that you can re- 
sort to, O beautiful Irene, is to follow the example of your mother, 
and of your grandmother.’ 

‘Ah indeed!’ said the Lady; ‘and pray if you please, tell me, 
what was that? ‘To pig,’ returned the God. 

‘To pir! to pre!’ repeated she ; ‘ and is this the counsel that you 
give me! Is this the result of all that vast reputation for science 
which is associated with your name throughout the world? which 
men delight to publish and rehearse, and- to which I have listened 
in admiration both at Athens and in Rome! What single word 
have you now told me that is either oracular or even novel to me ? 
Did I not myself know every one of the remedies you’ have pre- 
scribed before I had stirred a foot beyond the borders of Attica ? 

‘Why did you not then avail of them ?’ answered the God, ‘ and 
spare yourself the inconvenience of travelling so far from your 
comforts; abridging as you have done the short remainder of life 
by so long and fruitless a journey? A person of your accomplish- 
ments and discernment ought to know, that for Old Age there is no 
other remedy than Dearun.’ 

This story of Irene is a recollection from La Bruyére ; who has 
himself taken it from Theophrastus, the ‘man of divine words ;’ of 
whom Cicero has written: ‘ Who is there in language more abun- 
dant and rich than Plato; more solid and vigorous than Aristotle ; 
or than Theophrastus more delightful and sweet? ‘ Quis uberior 
in dicendo Platone? Quis Aristotele nervosior? Theophrasto 
dulcior ?” 

I often advert to it in my thoughts; often speak to myself in the 
low tones of the oracle at Epidaurus, ‘ You grow old, my friend ;’ 
and generally with much the same effect as that impressed upon the 
mind of Irene. I admit the fact; indeed I feel that I cannot con- 
test it; while the inference that follows it still rests inconceivable 
to my apprehension. There is no delusion about the melancholy 
state itself; the difficulty is to submit gracefully to its fatal conse- 


quences, and to realize, uncomplainingly, that it has at last come 
over me. 
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‘Old !’-— the sad, sad word! ‘There goes Joun Waters the 
old man!’ what a melancholy, what an uncourtly phrase! how 
much preferable that which Shakspere makes Benedict to fear ; 
and yet Benedict was a brave man. It is absurd to say that I am 
old only in judgment and understanding. ‘ That which was brown 
has become grey, while that which was foolish remains foolish still.’ 
Alas! that a change so obvious should have been wrought in this 
physical organization, and the ethereal structure that abides within 
it bear so slight an indication of the approach of the life to come! 
that the march of Death with all its ‘ pomp and circumstance’ should 
be palpable to every sense — and Immortality remain a calm con- 
ception only of the soul! 

O who that examines his heart can ever doubt the strong neces- 
sity of the Revealed Word; or fail to see, in this necessity, an ar- 
gument, upon this ground almost incontrovertible, of the truth of 
its Existence ! 

But it is not in the order of my vocation to attempt a sermon, 
and no one should permit himself to assail the world with a lament. 
I had it merely in my thoughts, when I sat down, to describe a 
vivacious gentleman of a certain age who without visiting Epidaurus 
in person, had cheerfully and contentedly listened to the whispering 
expression of the God, and who now beheld the approach of age 
without a sigh. 

But as I sat in my nice fauteuil imagining the scene in the Temple, 
and picturing gently again and again the delicious repose enjoyed 
in her youth by the beautiful Irene, I anticipated thee, dear Reader, 
by sinking fast asleep over this my own Essay, and I shall now 
close it by imparting to thee the vision that ensued. I have only 
to express the hope that thine own dream — if what I write shall 
have the merit of inspiring thee one— may be a thousand times 
the happier of the two. 

Methought then, that emancipated from all the remaining ties of 
Earth, my spirit stood upon the Southern side of the base of the 
mountain of Lire; into which a huge part of the world had risen 
up before me in the form of a cone. 

Methought, while I gazed upon the vast acclivity, that the moun- 
tain-side grew covered over with myriads of my own race, of both 
sexes, and of every age under ripe manhood ; all climbing diligently 
upward, over barren passages of earth, over wild extended cover- 
ings of heather, or through flowers and shrubs and groves of énd- 
less variety of leaf and fruit; or beside rocks and along precipices 
that were quick with the numbers that were falling over them. 

At every step, for every step was upward, some change took place 
in the appearance of each Individual in form in height in beauty or 
in grace. Infants became young girls, and girls were belles, and 
belles grew matrons. And boys who escaped the dangers by which 
they had been surrounded in like manner became youths, young 
men, and men. 

The destruction of the race appeared to my spiritual sense to be 
by no means whatever limited to those who like samphire-gatherers 
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occupied the clifts and inequalites of life. Countless numbers fell 

without apparent cause by the wayside, or in the path; whether 

they walked, or for a moment rested; whether they gazed upward 

into Heaven, or chased a butterfly into a flowery alcove. They 

dropped ; the Earth absorbed them ; and the race of man went up- 

ward, always upward, as before ; diminishing in numbers at every 

step, so that although the circular space, from the conical structure of 
the vast ascent, lessened at every foot, there was still abundant room 

for all, and no man for a moment incommoded or embarrassed his 

neighbour-man. ’ 

And now behold I saw that at a certain passage of the upward 
way, the sexes approached each other, on joined hands with an 
expression of joy that radiated from their countenances; and I be- 
held them agree to climb the ascent together and to aid each other 
at every future emergency and danger. My heart followed these 
with an absorbing interest, and it was my delight to find, that although 
more exercised perhaps by a greater diversity of care and sorrow 
than those who climbed alone, yet that these were by far the hap- 
piest of the race. 

For often, hand in hand, did they reach some momentary resting- 
place of Joy; some violet bank; some gorgeous mountain-ash in 
the full autumnal glory of its scarlet berries and umbrageous foli- 
age ; some cedar of Lebanon moving, in the still air, its horizontal 
branches in cadence with a solemn chime of elemental musick im- 
perceptible to man in his corporeal state. In these sacred shades ; 
or by some brook-side of chrystal water sheltered from the sun- 
beams by the moistened rocks, they paused to look back upon the 
way that they had passed, the dangers and difficulties they had sur- 
mounted together, and at the young faces that were coming upward 
in the far perspective. 

O then beautiful, thrice beautiful, too beautiful for Earth if Earth 
were not a preparation for the face of Gop! were the pictured 
thoughts that at such moments floated upward from the soul of wo- 
man to the wedded partner of her youth; who stood gazing on her, 
and glowing with a thousand memories of her sweetness, her ten- 
derness, her constancy of purpose, her disinterestedness, and truth ! 
At these times their mingled gratitude and homage ascended in a 
strain of deep piety, and I saw that the joy of these two hearts rose, 
married and hallowed and accepted into Heaven, and'spoke their 
destiny fulfilled ; for their’s was the true ‘ Love to Gop, who first 
hath loved us !’ . 

And I thought that one such backward glance was worth all ex- 
emption from solicitude and care, that the solitary climbers had 
ever promised to themselves, while strangling in their bosoms, upon 
this pretence, the long, yearning, inappeasable, terrifick cry of na- 
ture after social happiness and love! 

Upward, upward, all clomb upward! generation followed gene- 
ration, falling, diminishing, thinning, disappearing, closing again, 
and always covering the vast ascent, by throngs replacing throngs 
that clothed the mountain with a moveable and living grove of ani- 
mated and of passionate existence. 
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Upward, upward, all clomb upward! and the heart of every crea- 
ture occupied the expressions of his face! Some gazed in the air 
with wild extatick fervour, imagining that which was not yet re- 
vealed; some watched the ever-varying colours of the sky and 
Earth, and Gop loved them for the unmeasured joy with which 
they read His language; some occupied themselves with motes 
that floated in the sunbeams; and not a few, especially among the 
un-paired climbers of my own sex, fastened their observations upon 
the soil, and every now and then dug and picked up and encumbered 
themselves with valueless pebbles, which they falsely esteemed to 
be the richest treasure that the mountain afforded. 

Upward, upward, all clomb upward! And now when they had 
attained the full maturity of all their faculties, the few that survived 
the countless dangers of the way had reached the apex of the moun- 
tain; and by far the larger portion of these few crossed it to de- 
scend upon the northern side. They were wedded to Earth; and 
to them it appeared as if nothing had been accomplished while any 
thing remained to be gained or acquired. They had become pos- 
sessed by habits of accumulation, by habits of surmounting difficul- 
ties and dangers; and they preferred that mode of life, and to pur- 
sue it, even alone, than to retrace their course by gentle paths to 
the tranquil vale of years that extended itself along the southern 
base of this vast mountain. 

The choice to return was freely at the option of all who had 
reached the height of land, but it was generally refused, and by 
those who afterward perished miserably in the descent upon the 
northern side, haunted as it is by the thousand Demons of avarice, of 
malice, of ambition, hatred, sensuality and wordly love, who enticed 
this wretched portion of our race into the frightful caverns of Hy- 
pochondria and Madness or Despair, where their lives were ex- 
hausted in the severest imaginable grief and sufferance. 

It was a pleasure to me to turn from such a fate to the few who 
had chosen ‘ that better part,’ and were descending downward on the 
sunny side of life. Frew indeed were they in number; and scat- 
tered as they were amidst the vast ascending multitudes, I was not 
for some time conscious of the paths by which they threaded their 
way against the upward tide ; oat [ had falsely imagined that all were 
going with it. 

But now it was given me to behold them, and to watch, with a 
serene joy, the gentle spirit that seemed to actuate their movements, 
as they accosted, or for a moment paused to converse with the young 
ascending couples, or with the unpaired climbers of either sex. 

Step after step, they took every step downward, some thought- 
lessly ; some heedlessly ; some reluctantly; none gladly. For the 
most part they wore ‘a longing, lingering look’ as the bright eye, 
the youthful complexion, the fair form, the elastick footstep, or the 
gallant and resolved bearing of the young and ardent upward-tra- 
veller caught their attention upon all sides and gave joy to existence: 
and some among those who were thus descending alone were un- 
wise enough to make instant love to the young faces they encoun- 
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tered, and tried in vain to retrace the upward path with those they 
had thus incautiously engaged. But nothing could be shewn to be 
more absurd than an attempt of this nature between individuals who 
were obviously journeying in opposite directions ; and often at the 
moment that they joined hands, the air was filled with a laughing 
pleasantry of musick that rang to the following words : 


*‘CransBepD Age and Youth 

Cannot live together ; 

Youth is full of pleasance, 
Age is full of care: 

Youth like Summer Morn, 
Age like Winter Weather ; 

Youth like Summer brave, 
Age like Winter bare. 

Youth is full of sport, 

Age’s breath is short ; 
Youth is nimble, Age is lame; 
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Youth is hot and bol 
Age is weak and cold, 
Youth is wild, and Age is tame. 
Crabbed Age and Youth 
Cannot, cannot live together.’ 


Ct nc 


While I stood for a moment regarding these idle, misjudging, fri- 
volous old fellows, a Lavy whose large dark contemplative eyes will 
never fade from my memory, descended with a movement of ex- 
quisite grace and gentieness, and yet withal a fixed determined step, 
upon her lonely way. 

Time, the Restorer, had calmed the griefs of earlier life, and 
quieted the one great disappointment of her youth, which had de- 
prived her of that wider sphere of usefulness that sometimes sur- 
rounds the wife and mother. But usefulness of the highest order 
was still hers, and every duty was fulfilled. Tranquillity, surpassing 
pleasure, was enshrined in her face ; order, propriety and meekness 
marked every act. The old were comforted by her. The sick were 
solaced, and the heart was cured. Eyes was she to the blind, and 
strength to the weak, and, to the dying, Hope in prayer! The young 
hailed her and blessed her as they ascended and drew near, and listened 
to the gracious words, and watched the sainted upward look, with 
which she awakéned in their spirits a holy joy ‘while life itself was 
new.’ They called her ‘a Sister of Mercy;’ but it was given me to 
know that her style in Heaven is to be ‘an Angel of the Little 
Ones,’ such as stand before Tue Turone! 

I know not how much longer I should have gazed at her, but my 
attention was at the moment irresistibly attracted by the appearance 
of a half-jovial, half-sentimental old fellow who drew a double allot- 
ment of pleasure and pain from every thing that was going on. I 
saw at a glance that he was endued with a quick and nice perception, 
a profound love and veneration for the beautiful and the good, and 
a gentle incalescence toward those charms of social life, the table 
and the glass. 

He seemed to have a share, beside his own, in the happiness and 
in the cares of half of his acquaintance; and he strictly followed, 
of his own natural bias, the injunction to mourn with those who 
weep, and particularly to rejoice with them that rejoice. His chief 
desire, so far as his own concerns were in question, seemed to be to 
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take his steps Semaweia wiih a certain gentility and nicety of tact, 
but his proprieties were sometimes interrupted in the ardour of his 
temperament. 

His own affairs he took for the most part easily, and recon- 
ciled himself with an adjusting sort of philosophy to those events 
which were beyond his controul, or which happened diversely to 
his expectations: like the judicious person we read of who threw 
a stone at a dog and hit his cruel stepmother and yet soon consoled 
himself by the reflection, that although he certainly had failed of his 
aim, the stone was not altogether lost. 

Now among the young faces who were coming upward, and upon 
whom his eye rested with an unspeakable joy, was one of surprising 
brilliancy and sweetness, not unaccompanied with an air of much 
archness and espieglerie, that revealed a half-disposition to make 
game and sport of his predilections; and I was just prepared to 
listen to the song I have recited of ‘Crabbed Age and Youth,’ when, 
happily for his reputation, he sank into the earth upon a bed of roses 
while his look was yet fastened on her and he was thus lost to the 
mountain forever! When she saw that he was disappearing from 
her sight, she threw toward him a wreath of laurel which even 


while sinking he caught to his heart, and valued, chiefly because of 


the affinity it bore to her charming name. 

I was so shocked at his fate, that I started and awoke; and it was 
not till I had repeated glass after glass of my best sherry, which hap- 
pened fortunately to be at hand, that my mouth was relieved of a 
fancied taste of rose-leaves and garden-gravel — so effectual had 
been my sympathy for this poor light-hearted old fellow, whose fate 
even while | write I cannot but think an hard one, though I laugh 
too when I dwell upon the fun that sparkled in her bright face, and 
that hung enamoured around the most beautiful mouth in the world. 
I will go muse upon it. Joun Warers. 


THE TRANSIENT: FROM THE GERMAN. 


Say, where is the violet seen, i Take me to the leaflet’s shade, 
Summer’s joys pursuing ; | Once with roses strew’d; 
And the flowers’ gentle queen, There the lover sought his maid, 


Her path with wild flowers strewing ? Found her — and there woo'd! 
Youth, the flow’ret’s spring, is fled; | Wind and hail are storming sore, 
And the violet is dead ! | And the leaflet is no more ! 


Say, whither has the bright rose flown, | Say, where has the maiden fled ? 
We singing pluck’d at morn ; Her resting-place reveal ; 

As shepherdess and lover prone, I mark’d her bow her humble head, 
Their breast and brow adorn? And to the violet kneel : 

Maiden, summer’s warmth is fled; Youth, that beauty all has fled, 


And the rose lies scentless — dead ! And the maiden fair is dead! 
Where ’s the brook flows wild along, | Where’s the singer in his bower, 
And violets did drink? Who singeth rural lays ; 


Let me hear its murmuring song, 
Ere in the vale it sink ! 
Air and sun are heated sore, 
And that brook is now ho more! 
VOL. XXVIII. 39 


Who sang the shepherdess, the flower, 
The leaf, the rivulet’s praise ? 
Maiden, swiftly life’s hours fly ; 











And the singer too mustdie! |. «4. x. 
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The Last of the Red Men. 





T H E oe es OF T HE R E D MEN. 


¥ MISS MARY GARDINER. 


I saw him in vision — the last of that race 

Who were destined to vanish before the pale-face, 

As the dews of the evening from mountain and vale, 
When Night from the sunbeam flies stricken and pale ; 
Alone, mid the wrecks that rise great in decay, 
Gigantic, sublime, in their mantles of gray, 

Though Nature has leagued with the Spaniard to throw 
A veil o’er the records of might and of wo; 

Alone with the Past and the Future’s chill breath, 
Like a soul that has entered the Valley of Death! 


He stood where of old from the Fane of the Sun, 
While cycles unnumbered their centuries run, 

Never quenched, never fading and mocking at Time, 
Blazed the fire sacerdotal far o’er the fair clime ; 
Where the temples o’ershadow the Mexican plain, 
And the hosts of the Aztec were conquered and slain ; 
Where the Red Hand still glows on pilaster and wall, 
And the serpent keeps watch o’er the desolate hall. 
He stood like the lightning-scath’d oak in its pride, 
All leafless and hoar on the bleak mountain side ; 

But stately in death and refusing to bend, 

To the blast that ere long must its frail branches rend ; 
With the ruin around him unwept in his fall, 

And gazing alike on the sunshine and pall ; 

With coldness and courage confronting Life’s care, 
But the coldness, the courage that’s born of Despair. 


I marked him where winding through harvests of gold, 
The ‘ Father of Rivers’ in majesty rolled ; 

Where the dark mounds in silence and loneliness stand, 
And the wrecks of the red man are strewn o’er the land. 
The forests were levelled that erst were his home, 

O’er the fields of his sires glittered city and dome ; 

The chieftain no longer in green wood and glade, 

With trophies of fame wooed the dusky-haired maid, 
And the voice of the hunter had died on the air, 

With the victor’s defiance and captive’s low prayer. 

But the winds and the waves and the firmament’s scroll 
With divinity still were instinct to his soul ; 

At midnight the war-horse still cleaved the blue sky, 
As it bore the departed to mansions on high : 

Still dwelt in the rock, and the shell, and the tide, 

A tutelar angel, invisible guide ; 

Still heard he the tread of the Deity nigh, 


When the lightning’s wild pinion gleamed bright on the eye, 


And saw in the Northern-Lights flashing and red, 

The shades of his fathers, the Dance of the Dead! 
And scorning the works and abode of his foe, 

The pilgrim turned far from that valley of wo, 

His dark eagle gaze to the sun-gilded West, 

Where the fair land of shadows lies viewless and blessed. 
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Again I beheld him where swift on its way, 
Leaped the cataract, foaming with thunder and spray, 
To the whirlpool below from the dark ledge on high, 
While the surge of its waters commixed with the sky, 
And the Iris celestial arched bright o’er the swell, 

Like a vision of heaven descending to hell. 

The dense earth thrilled deep to the voice of its roar ; 
With the ‘ Thunder of Waters’ shook forest and shore ; 
As he steered his frail bark to the horrible verge, 

And chanting his death song went down with the surge : 


On! on! mighty Spirit! 
I welcome thy spray ; 

As the prairie-bound hunter 
The dawning of day ; 

No shackles have bound thee, 
No tyrant imprest, 

The hand of the pale-race 

On torrent and crest. - 


Their banners are waving, 
O’er hill top and plain ; 
The stripes of oppression 
Blood-red with our slain ; 
The stars of their glory 
And greatness and fame ; 
The signs of our weakness, 
The signs of our shame. 


The green woods no longer 
In majesty rise, 
To sport with the lightning, 
The God of the skies: 
There are chains on the meadow 
And chains on the stream, 
And our hunting grounds pass 
Like the shades of a dream. 


The hatchet is broken, 
The bow is unstrung ; 
The bell peals afar, 
Where the shrill war-whoop rung ; 
The council fires burn 
But in thoughts of the Past, 
And their ashes are strewn 
To the merciless blast. 


But though we have perished 
Like leaves in their fall, 

Unhonored with trophies, 
Unmarked by a pall ; 

When our names have gone out 
Like a flame in the sea, 

Pale-Faced shall our curse 
Cling forever to ye ! 


On! on! mighty Spirit! 
Unchecked in thy way ; 
I smile on thine anger 
And sport with thy spray ; 
The soul that has wrestled 
With Life’s darkest form, 
Shall baffle thy madness, 
And pass in the storm. 


Se 
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A CAMP-MEETING IN PRAIRIE LAND. 








BY ELIZA W. FARNHAN, 





Duriné a visit to C , | was invited to remain a week over 
the time originally named for my return, for the purpose of attend- 
ing a camp-meeting which was to be held during that period among 
the native population. The ground selected for holding it was twelve 
= distant, on the edge of a large grove, near a lovely stream of 

2 rater. We reached it about noonon Saturday. The exercises had 
aia on Thursday, and there were already several hundred peo- 
ple collected. The near approach brought us to the rear of a row 
of tents and ‘shanties, between which one or two openings had been 
left for the people to pass out from the place of worship to the tables 
and fires. Some dozen females and three or four men were step- 
ping busily about from fire to fire, superintending the boiling of 
various pots and the baking of various ovens, filled with dodgers, 
biscuit, pork, etc.; while as many more were employed in laying 
cloths and placing dishes upon the rough boards which served as 
tables. There was in the language of one of the brethren who 
wan discussing with another the provisions for the carnal appetite, 

‘a pow erful chance of tr uck ; enough,’ he allowed, ‘to do the geth- 
erin’ a week if they stayed so long.’ Every thing on this side wore 
the appearance of a lively, social pic-nic on a large scale. The women 
looked happy, the faces of the men indicated as perfect freedom 
from care as it is often the lot of mortals to enjoy. Passing through 
the centre of the long line of tents which divided the spiritual from 
the earthly feast, we emerged into a little space on which most of 
the trees had been felled, as well that they might serve for seats, as 
to clear the ground. One end of this space was also partly bounded 
by tents; in all other directions you looked off into the green shady 
wood. At the right hand as we entered was a rude sort of scaffold 
four or five feetin height, around which a rustic railing was thrown. 
It was large enough to contain ten or twelve persons. This was 
called the stand. Directly in front of it wasa large inclosure railed 
in with boughs, called the altar, where the converts were expected 
to appear and signify their conviction of sin and desire to renounce 
it; and here most of the singing, praying, and exhortation designed 
to effect these objects, were performed. 

When we entered, the large audience was seated, listening atten- 
tively to a man who was declaiming from the stand in tones that 
might have roused the seven sleepers. He was denouncing sin and 
sinners in terms of such unqualified vehemence as would have led 
one to suspect his acquaintance with the things denounced to be 
rather intimate; and this opinion was immeasurably confirmed by 

a glance at his person. He had a long, lean frame, a shock head, 
ai one of the most villanous physiognomies I ever beheld. His 
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eyes were deep-set, and half-shaded by howe ‘that pointed down- 
ward from all directions, giving an expression of indescribable vil- 
lany to the little black, shining, restless balls that glared from these 
hairy caverns. The forehead was low, compressed, and covered 
with a yellow skin drawn like parchment over it. Immediately 
below, the face expanded laterally to an enormous width, from which 
it tapered again to a wedgelike point in the long, projecting chin. 
But his smile was repulsive, chilling; it froze every genial spring in 
the bosom, and made you feel that humanity was degraded in being 
linked to such a face and nature. I studied this smile after- 
ward, and am bound to say that it grew more and more diaboli- 
cal at every change. 1 was so lost in contemplating the ex- 
traordinary character of the face, that I paid no attention to the 
words which issued from it. When therefore an elderly sister, who 
had observed my earnest look, congratulated me on having arrived 
early enough to hear Brother Damall, and requested the favor of my 
opinion, [ was obliged to solicit a longer time to make it up. I took 
the liberty, however, of suggesting that if good doctrines came out 
of that face, it was one of the greatest paradoxes I had ever seen. 

‘Pair o’ does,’ she replied. ‘I don’t know nothing about them, 
but we all know Brother Damall is the powerfulest preacher we ’ve 
ever had, and there ’s been a heap on’em, first and last.’ 

‘But his face, Madam. If he were as eloquent as Gabriela 
face would ruin him any where.’ . 

‘ Brother Gabriel never has preached here, I reckon; I do n’twre- 
collect him. But if he did, I don’t think he could be smarter than 
Brother Damall, nohow. | His face ain’t handsome, I know; but if 
you know’d him as well as we do, he would n’t look bad to you.’ 

‘Is he so good a man, then, as to make you love him by his deeds ?’ 

‘Yes, he is that. I never know’d a man that was so quick to see 
any thing that ’s wrong, and he ’d tell his best friend the next minute ; 
he don’t mince it either 1 can tell you; but let’s you know mighty quick 
where you ’ll go to if you don’t stop.’ 

‘ Indeed, he must be a very valuable man in your neighborhood. 
Does he ever do any thing wrong himself?’ 

‘ Not often, I calculate ; but he will call himself a sinner, because 
all men are; and he says he feels sometimes as if he was the great- 
est one livin’.’ 

It was plain that Brother Damall wished his people to believe him 
a sinner in the abstract only; an unwilling, but helpless victim to 
the depravity which shackles the purest, as well as the vilest of his 
race. I was strongly inclined to think he spoke the truth, and that 
he was really one of the greatest of sinners. 

Soon after this;sermon closed, ihe signal for dinner was given, and 
about half the congregation retired, in good order, without the long 
line of tents to the tables. They were spread with the greatest 
abundance, and were really tempting, to appetites sharpened by a 
long ride and the fresh air of the grove. While we were eating, a 
brother and sister near me took up a lamentation over the smallness 
of the meeting, and the coldness of those present. 
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‘They do n’t git the spirit yet, nohow,’ said the sister. 

‘ No, they do n’t,’ replied the brother. ‘I calculate we shan’t get 
very warm afore to-morrow. We always have to wait till Sister 
Blowoph comes: she’! start a meetin’ better than adozen preachers.’ 

‘Oh yes, she’s a host herself. I remember two years ago there 
warn’ta convert made till Sunday noon. Then she come, and there 
was mor’n twenty converted that night, and a right smart of ’em 
afore the meetin’ broke up.’ 

From these remarks I concluded this sister must be very efficient 
in the good work; and felt no little curiosity to see her. About 
two hours after our return to the meeting, while’ a quiet and very 
honest man was preaching in the place recently occupied by Brother 
Damall, there was a considerable bustle for a few moments around 
the main entrance, and a woman was ushered into the assemblage, 
who, I felt assured, could be no other than Sister Blowoph. She 
was really a striking personage, to figure on such an occasion. She 
was about four feet two inches in height, and of a uniform width of 
three feet, from the shoulders downward. The outlines of her per- 
son had not the slighest visible curve. <A straight sack, of her height 
and circumference, stuffed and dressed, would have been as symme- 
trical. She wore a dark brown dress of coarse circassian. The 
sleeves, very slightly enlarged at the top, were placed above the 
shoulder, and rose in a smart, ambitious little puff on each side of 
hersmallhead. The latter, wearied apparently with a fruitless en- 
deavor to sustain itself against the encroachments of ‘the flesh’ had 
abandoned the contest, and settled down quietly, just in time to pre- 
serve the organs of hearing against the rapaciousenemy. ‘The skirt 
of her dress was briefer even than the figure of the wearer; and 
revealed in all their glory the tops of a pair of cowskin boots, and 
the middle latitude of a pair of home-knit woollen hose. But its 
brevity was by no means a striking peculiarity, compared with its 
narrowness; and each was more distinctly exhibited from opposite 
points of view: the latter when the wearer’s face was turned from 
you, the former when this position was reversed. The shoulders 
were partially covered with a very small cape of light blue calico, 
and the head was honored with an ancient ‘straw scoop.’ This ex- 
traordinary figure rolled across the camp-ground, its little head bob- 
bing and smiling in a charming manner, and at length seated itself 
on a chair, which was vacated by a nimble little woman on its ap- 
proach. Several significant nods and smiles exchanged between 
the more zealous, convinced me that my first conjecture was true. 
This was Sister Blowoph, the woman who had been so graphically 
described as a host in herself. It yet remained to ascertain in what 
her efficiency consisted. She was still panting from the recent 
effort, and could not have been reasonably expected to commence 
her labors till she had enjoyed a brief period of repose. But Sister 
B. was not subject to the mortal weakness of resting, though she 
appeared to be to that of eating. The most bitter and distressing 

oans were soon heard to issue from her panting form ; her face, 
instead of fading, grew redder every moment ; her eyes became suf- 
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fused; her chest heaved, and she appeared, although the discourse 
then in progress was a very quiet one, to be laboring under a high 
degree of excitement. Her groans were soon responded to; her 
wailings and ejaculations seemed to harrow every bosom; and when 
the sermon closed, and she fell on her knees, there was a general 
outburst, and response of prayers, shrieks, and lamentations. 

Sister Blowoph enjoyed no undeserved reputation. Her industry 
was great, her zeal greater, and her power and readiness surpassed 
them both. Her energies seemed to be perfectly kindled by the short 
exercise which she led, after the sermon; and she rose from her 
humble position, evidently prepared for any thing that might be de- 
manded of her. 

Brother Damall led the meeting ; preaching frequently himself, 
and always dictating from the stand, at the close of every sermon, 
the order to be observed till the horn was blown to summon the 
audience to another. One of his favorite injunctions on these occa- 
sions was to gather in the tents to prayer. He usually delivered it 
smiling and rubbing his hands. He exhorted the brethren and sis- 
ters to remember that nothing could be done without prayer; that 
he and his colleagues might preach from the stand till doomsday, 
but they could never convert a soul without the prayers of all. He 
generally added, it was more convenient and fitting for the sisters to 
assemble on one side and the brethren on the other, and he hoped 
his brother ministers would distribute themselves among the tents, 
and remember that their hope of converting souls lay in prayer. I 
watched this villain’s steps and deeds closely, in order to ascertain 
whether or not his face libelled his heart; and became convinced 
that it did not tell half the truth. He never entered the tents in 
which the men were assembled for prayer; but he could be seen 
standing over the kneeling form of some trembling girl, and look- 
ing upon her with a fiendish smile that chilled the heart of the be- 
holder. 

He descanted much and often on the efficacy and want of prayer, 
but never opened his own lips to utter a petition during the whole 
time that we witnessed his proceedings. I pondered much over the 
cause of this singular conduct. He was evidently a rank impostor. 
But he either had too much moral sense left to dare approach his 
Maker in that most sacred of all attitudes; or else he was too in- 
dolent to perform a duty which must have been extremely onerous 
to a nature like his under any circumstances; but more especially 
so there, where so much fire and zeal were demanded by the feelings 
of the listeners. Invariably when the season of devotion came, he 
called on some honest brother or sister. His wishes were always 
uttered as commands. When a‘ prayer ring’ was to be formed, he 
announced it at the close of a sermon, in something like the follow- 
ing style, rubbing his hands, and wearing all the time his diabolical 
smile. 

‘ We are coming down now to pray in the altar for the conversion 
of souls whose damnation is just going into the record books of 
heaven. We are going to offer them one more chance. We shall 
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come down nail pray and sing a verse or two, aaits we shall expect 
all that do n’t want to be written damned forever to come forward 
while we are doing it, and kneel down in thealtar. Half an hour’s 
waiting will make it too late; come at once, all that will come. 
Mercy can’t wait longer for sinners that deserve damnation for every 
day and hour of their lives, (advancing to the steps and still rubbing 
his hands.) Weare coming downnow. After this regal announce- 

ment, he stepped down, walked out in the centre of the altar, and 
imperatively commanded one of the sisters, who had dropped in to 
share the labors, to pray. While this was being done, he promenaded 
the inclosure, still rubbing his hands, smiling on those whom he 
wished to draw within the circle; and contemplating those who, 
alarmed and excited, rushed in from time to time and buried their 
faces in the seats, with a look which I could liken to nothing but that 
with which an amateur butcher regards a fine lamb. When the 
prayer ceased, the verse or two were performed ; always by himself 
in a most execrable style; a short exhortation was then delivered, 

generally in the following style : 

‘ Well, we have prayed and sung, and some of you that want to be 
saved have come in; but you have n’tall come. We'll give you a 
little longer time to escape from hell, and then if you won’t, you 
must be damned. We'll sing a verse or two more, and we shall 
expect you all to come in. Don’t wait to think what other folks 
will say to see you come in, but think how all hell will roar with 
laughter for every one that stays away. Now then, while we sing, 
come in.’ There was one redeeming feature in these blasphemous 
exhortations. ‘The daring wretch who uttered them seldom named 
the name of Gop. He could join in the exultations of fiends over 
lost souls, but never in the joys of purer spirits. 

The exercises thus introduced were termed prayer rings. They 
were scenes of confusion of which the most powerful language 
would convey but a faint description. I expressed something like 
this in the hearing of a brother. 

‘Oh,’ said he, ‘this is no account, nohow; wait till after night, if 
you want to see the meeting awake.’ 

I did so, and found the good brother had not exaggerated. At 
dark candles were lighted, and placed in the trees, on the posts 
around the stand, and along the tent doors. As soon as this was done, 
Brother Damall rose on the stand, and announced that a prayer ring 
would be formed in the altar for the salvation of lost souls. After 
the usual blasphemous harangue, he advanced to the steps, and said, 
‘We are coming down now to pray for you lost and damned sinners, 
and if you don’t come in you will goto hell in spite of us.’ In the 
altar were a few seats and scattered chairs, across which several 
women and a few men were already kneeling. I recognised Sister 
Blowoph’s scanty skirt under one of the dropping candles; but 
whether she was kneeling or not it was impossible to tell. When 
Brother Damall had advanced near the centre of the altar, he turned 
abruptly, looked sharply at one of the kneeling figures, and speaking 
in the most peremptory tone, ordered Sister Harris to pray. She 
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opened her petition with a few words which were inaudible, amid 
the half suppressed groans, and the bustle of people hurrying in 
from their seats outside. But her voice soon rose; the groans and 
ejaculations increased; shrieks were heard, hands were clapped; 
many joined in with the leading prayer, others took up short pithy 
sentences uttered by their neighbors, and repeated them with great 
rapidity. One man prayed that they might be ‘led out of the cap- 
tivity of sin.’ His next neighbor took up the sentence, and shouted 
as loudly as his broken breath and high excitement would permit, 
‘Lead us out! lead us out! lead usout!’ Another prayed that they 
might ‘ be held up in their trials and difficulties.’ This was seized 
upon by a person near the first one, and they shouted alternately, 
‘Hold us up,’ ‘lead us out,’ ‘hold us up,’ ‘lead us out,’ as long as I 
was within hearing. All this time others were praying, singing, 
shouting, clapping hands, swinging to and fro upon their knees, 
groaning, shrieking, screaming. 

The altar wascrowded. The voice of Sister. Harris was lost; and 
indeed, no words were intelligible save those uttered by persons di- 
rectly at your side. The crowd pressed up against the railing, and 
the situation was becoming very uncomfortable. But our little party 
maintained its union, and we concluded to linger a few minutes 
longer, to see if any new feature could be added to a scene that 
already beggared all description. We felt some interest, also, to 
learn how Brother Damall was employed during this extraordinary 
period. I was satisfied that, if any convenient opportunity presented, 
he would throw off the assumed character, and indulge in the luxury 
of a natural manifestation. After some effort, my friend discovered 
him kneeling across a chair, at the opposite side of the altar; his 
hands clasped, and his face wearing an expression of the most de- 
vout entreaty. It was worth some effort to discover whether he 
was really engaged as he appeared to be, or not. But, as all sounds 
were becoming more indistinct in the general Babel, it was impos- 
sible to ascertain this without placing ourselves close beside him. 
Accordingly, keeping the inside of the curious and excited crowd, 
we made our way around till we came opposite him. His lips 
moved, but the sounds, if any came forth, were inaudible, till one of 
us bent toward him, and found him uttering the words, ‘Oh, thunder ! 
thunder! thunder !’ ina tone expressive of a satisfaction and triumph 
that were irrepressible! His imposture was completely unmasked. 
The confusion had favored his desire to have a little confidential in- 
tercourse with himself, and he was enjoying it in the elegant terms 
just stated ! 

Shocked and disgusted, beyond measure, with the whole scene, 
we went to a little cabin near the camp ground, where we had been 
very hospitably invited to take beds for the night, and attempted to 
sleep. The noise increased, and the deep wood echoed to sounds 
more frightful and abhorrent than the war-whoop and death-song 
of the Indian, till past midnight, when our wearied senses were lost 
in sleep. 

At early sunrise a horn was blown from the stand, and in a few 
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moments the iid camp-ground presented a lively scene of pre- 
paration forthe day. The breakfast fires sent their light blue smoke 
curling through the dewy tree-tops; white cloths were spread about 
on the turf. Forms were glancing to and fro among the tents ; little 
children who had forgotten where they went to sleep were gazing 
delightedly about, and endeavoring to recollect how they came in 
such a fairy place. <A few tidy maidens were sweeping the stand 
with bough brooms; careful matrons were depositing articles of 
dress in safe places ; those who cooked were compounding dodgers, 
biscuits, etc.; coffee-kettles were bubbling; ‘ chicken fixens’ were 
smoking; and every thing indicated that a liv ely day was opening 
upon us. 

Brother Damall delivered a short discourse before breakfast, in 
which he more than suggested that it seemed advisable to him to 
change somewhat their mode of proceeding. And as prayer had 
not been very efficacious in awakening the damned, he thought it 
best to exhort and sing more. He would recommend less public 
and more private prayer; and expressed himself decidedly confi- 
dent that the secret petitions of the brethren and sisters, seconded 
by singing and exhortation, would be more efficient than the means 
they had previously adopted. 

He was evidently clearing the field for himself. After preaching, 
singing and exhortation were his only resources. In the former he 
enjoyed some celebrity. One of the sisters had predicted at the 
close of his sermon on the previous day, that when he sang 1 would 
say I had never heard such a singer open his mouth. The good 
lady’s words were literally true, though not in the sense which she 
meant to convey. He sang wretchedly. There were a hundred 
persons on the ground whose singing was infinitely superior to his, 
and yet he had contrived so to master the affections and even the 
senses of these people, that their very ears refused to do their 
duty. 

When his discourse, which was very brief, closed, the breakfast 
signal was given, and we were just stepping out to the tables, when 
Sister Blowoph emerged from one of the tents, like a morning cloud 
from the palace of the young day. She was clad in a sky-blue silk, 
briefer in front than the brown dress of yesterday, and if possible, 
a trifle narrower on the opposite side. The cow-skin boots were 
still the same, rejoicing only in the additional lustre of a new coat 
of tallow ; the buttergut hose still looked out between; the straw 
scoop was still fresh and shady; and the blue calico cape had 
been replaced by a bright orange bandanna handkerchief. Sister 
Blowoph was evidently to be the distinguished personage of the 
day—and a most ethereal-looking one she was, saving the boots, 
hose and kerchief. The effect of her costume was at times exceed- 

ingly picturesque. She was a moveable back-ground of cloud, rising 
up frequently in the most unexpected quarters, and disappearing 
as suddenly. 

Seats at the tables were under no regulations. People sat down 
wherever they chose as long as there were any vacant places. And 
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I could not forbear embracing this delightful liberty, to fall into the 
wake of Sister Blowoph, and seat myself by her side. When our 
plates were filled and the coffee served, she looked sharply out of 
her fat little eyes at my tumbler of water, and addressing me very 
abruptly, said, ‘ Young woman, do you love the Lorp 

What connection there was between the use of the pure element 
which seemed to have excited her disgust and the moral duty on 
which she interrogated me, did not clearly appear; but I replied 
that such different ideas were entertained as to what constituted 
love to Gop, that it might be difficult to answer her question. 

‘Have you ever been convicted of sin ?” 

‘Oh yes! every day of my life.’ 

‘Don’t you tremble when you think what a sinner you are before 
the Lorp ?” 


‘If I do,’ I replied, ‘ it will not be more apparent to Him than I 
confess it to you.’ 

This placed the good woman on her favorite ground. ‘Oh, the 
pride of the carnal heart!’ she exclaimed, in a tone which drew all 
eyes toward us. ‘Oh, the wickedness of the nateral sperit! Ashamed 
of Jesus, that died on the cross for your sins! The carnal appetite 
(here she paused to introduce the limb of a fowl to her masticating 
organs,) is inemy against the good sperit! Oh, the sinfulness of 
the nateral heart! Young woman, if you don’t repent and confess 
your sins, you ’ll be lost! I feel as if I should have to answer for 
you at the day of judgment! You must come to the Saviour while 
he ’s got marcy for you!’ 

By this time she had set into the rocking motion and whining tone 
which seemed to constitute much of the essential efficacy of her ex- 
hortations ; and I took advantage of a short pause to stop the mali- 
cious laugh of my friends, who were seated in enviable security at 
a little distance, and the distressful groans that began to be poured 
forth on every side over the sinner. 

‘ But, my good Madam,’ said I, ‘not so loud. If you mean to re- 
monstrate with me upon my sins, it is a little indelicate, not to say 
unfriendly, to call the whole company to witness my condition and 
your reproof. Beside, I have a slight preference for enjoying the 
liberty which has been bestowed on me of confessing my sins to my 
Maker alone; and still more, how should I know that you, who 
summon me to this duty, are not a greater sinner than I am ? 

‘Me a sinner!’ she exclaimed, trembling with indignation, and 
speaking in her shrillest key ; ‘me asinner!’ But suddenly recol- 
lecting that Brother Damall taught that all men, and women too, 
were sinners, she assumed an air of the deepest humility, and added, 
‘Ah, yes! we’re all sinners! As St. Job says, ‘ we ’re all strayed 
away and come short;’ there ain’t none that does good; no, not 
one.’ 

‘Very well then, Madam, I call on you to confess your sins, or 
expect the fate which you do not hesitate to pronounce on me. 
Wicked woman,’ I added, assuming her own style, ‘ how do you 
know that you are not waited for at this instant!’ She groaned. 
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; How do you know but your fate is pweccentnd, and you are sentenced 
to eternal perdition! And if you are, what can save you but the 
mercy which you deny to others? Does not St. Job, whom you 
have just cited, enjoin us to eschew ornament, and avoid all decora- 
tion of the person !—and here are you, an elderly woman, who 
ought to be a mother in Israel, and a pattern for the younger mem- 
bers of the flock, dressed in a sky-blue silk, with an orange shawl! 
How can you reprove me, who wear a garb so much more consist- 
ent with Christian plainness? Does not the same saint prohibit 
the indulgence of the carnal appetite ? yet you haye consumed five 
cups of coffee, while I have taken but half a tumbler of pure wa- 
ter. But sinful as these things are, I forbear calling the attention 
of the company to them; and only exhort you to think on them and 
mend your ways before the days come in which mercy will not be 
found of you.’ 

Here | paused in my exhortation. I had spoken in the gentlest 
tones, but my neighbor’s face was nevertheless purple with rage. 

‘Young woman,’ she replied, her small head shaking with pas- 
sion, ‘ Brother Damall shall talk to you. Hell let you know who’s 
a sinner, I reckon, afore he’s done with you.’ 

‘I shall be exceedingly obliged to him for such information, 
Ma’am,’ I replied; and our meal being over, the cloud departed in 
a tempest, and I rose and rejoined my friends. 

The proceedings of this day were very similar to those of the 
previous one. Sister Blow oph’ s half-buried eyes twinkled daggers 
once or twice, when they rested on our party; and Brother Damall 
more than once made a demonstration of approaching; an event 
most ardently desired by each of us. But he never consummated 
his purpose. 

In the afternoon we fell into conversation with an elderly gentle- 
man and his wife, who were also zealous leaders in the good work, 
but of a very different stamp from those already introduced. The 
husband had come from Virginia, long years ago, and had moved 
from place to place at different times to escape the Yankees. The 
woman, then by his side, had been his companion in all his wander- 
ings; and now, when the heads of both were whitened with age, 
they were living in a little cabin about five miles distant; their 
home as new as if both had just brought from paternal firesides the 
vigor and hopes of youth wherewith to build themselves up among 
men. ‘ 

This I learned in a few words from the honest, unassuming wife, 
whose strong, dark face beamed goodness and intelligence. Her 
language, rough and unpolished though it was, was filled with 
meaning, and bespoke a soul that neither sought nor needed dis- 

uise. 

Her husband was an open-browed, noble-looking man, slightly 
bent, but hale, and still athletic and sprightly. He was one of the 
true noblemen of these primitive regions, strong in mind, generous 
in spirit, fearless and prompt in action. He had been many years 
a member of the church; his house had been the home of the clergy 
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anti Mr. Damall came among chem He aa not like him, he said, 

at the first, and had found no occasion to change his mind. He was 
right sorry; some of the brethren and sisters thought a heap of 
him, but he always seemed to him a mighty mean man. And his 
preachin’ he did n’t think was much account. He liked to hear a 
man say a pleasant thing sometimes, and he never did hear that yet 
from him. ‘And I calculate,’ said he, ‘that hell put for tall tim- 
ber one of these days, and our folks ’1l find they ’ ve been barking 
up the wrong tree.’ 

I asked his opinion of camp-meetings in general. He looked at 
me with some surprise, and then said, 

‘Oh, I reckon a power of good may be done by ’em when they ’re 
well led. I’ve know’d a heap of folks to be converted at camp- 
meetings that would never have heer’d a sarmont any where else.’ 

‘And are these conversions,’ I asked, ‘as likely to prove perma- 
nent as those which take place under less excitement ?’ 

‘Why, I reckon that ’s pretty much as folks choose for them- 
selves,’ said the sensible old man. ‘I’ve know’d a right smart of 
men, and women too, in my time, that have lived and died good 
Christians, that got their first religion at a camp-meeting. But it 
was n’t under such preachin’ as we are going to have now,’ point- 
ing to the stand where Brother Damall was already stationed, book 
in hand, ready for another onslaught upon his fellow-sinners. 

‘My text this afternoon, brethren,’ said he, ‘is in the words fol- 
lowing, viz: ‘ And the wicked shall go away into everlasting pun- 
ishment, prepared for the devil and his angels.’ ’ 

Disgusted with the grossness of his imposture and the unmiti- 
gated hate displayed in his discourses, we wandered out into the 
grove to enjoy the quiet and beauty that lay around us, until this 
vulgar reservoir of anathema should be exhausted. We had to 
walk some distance to place ourselves beyond the reach of his 
voice, but were amply repaid by the deep repose to which nature 
invited us in those deep recesses. It was near the close of summer. 
Vegetation had nearly perfected itself, and was awaiting the touch 
of decay with a resignation indicative of the success of its mission. 
There were a silence and rest in the deep wood which contrasted 
powerfully with the stir and hum we had just left. No one was 
abroad in the direction we had chosen. The very leaves hung mo- 
tionless upon their stems. The intense sunlight poured over the 
forest and shot through the dense foliage upon the herbage below, 
in beams as changeless to the eye as if eternal day had come and 
the fountain of light were never again to be closed. ‘The very birds 
had sought rest in the shade, and the only sound that broke the deep 
stillness was the soft murmur of the little brook as it bubbled over 
the roots and broken branches that crossed its bed. It had wrought 
a small basin at the foot of a stately oak, whose roots struck across 
into the opposite bank; and here, embraced with piled moss and 
fringed with graceful flower-stems, whose petals had long since 
floated down its tiny current, the waters rested on their way, nest- 
ling and whispering softly to the wood. 
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While we lingered on its bank, two or three gray squirrels glanced 
along beneath a nut-tree on our right. They were evidently recon- 
noitring for the approaching harvest, which the bending boughs 
promised should be very abundant. As we were contemplating 
their movements the leaves began to shake and the sunny spots to 
dance upon the turf. The spirit of motion had come abroad over 
the wood. Sounds from the distant crowd swelled faintly on the 
wind ; the shadows began to lengthen, and at intervals disappear 
altogether, and there was a hollowness in the air which indicated 
an approaching conflict of the elements. . 

We bent our steps to the camp-ground. When we arrived Bro- 
ther Damall had finished his discourse. It was pronounced by an 
elderly brother near us to be ‘a peeler for sinners.’ 

A shower was rising in the south-west. Heavy masses of black 
cloud had already mounted half-way to the zenith. The wind came 
in gusts,-and the tops of the trees bent and rose under it like the 
heaving of the ocean. Every thing was gathered hastily beneath 
the tents, and the people sat within them waiting the tempest. The 
sun went down. A few candles were lighted, ‘but they were more 
quickly extinguished ; and the camp-ground without was soon in- 
volved in profound Jasicuans. Here and there a straggling light 
shone dimly through the cloth tent, whose inmates sat huddled in 
silence; and occasionally the voice of prayer or the singing of a 
hymn greeted the ear. 

We left the c camp-ground early, grateful that a secure shelter 
from the impending storm awaited us. It was long before we slept. 
The gusty wind, the booming thunder, the lightning glare, coupled 
with the thought of the helpless crowd who were awaiting the 
drenching rain, banished sleep. The sublime, the sy mpathetic and 
the ludicrous were never more strongly mingled. Contrasted with 
the warring of the elements was the image of Sister Blowoph, the 
glories of the ‘ sky-blue’ violated by the ruthles s storm ; the upright 
scoop soaked and drooping from its fair proportions ; the ribbons 
dishevelled, the orange kerchief wrinkled and lustreless; nothing 
left of all the brilliancy which had shone on the morning but the 
cow-skin boots and butternut hose. The catastrophe “deserved 
graver treatment than the peals of laughter which its bare anticipa- 
tion drew from us. 

But while we were thus indulging in half-ludicrous, half-painful 
fancies, the shower lingered strangely. The lightning played over 
the black heavens, the thunder rolled fearfully, and the wind rushed 
through the grove as if all were acting in concert for the detection 
of some evil spirit lurking inthe wood. A little after midnight the 
rain began to fall; at fir st in large and distant drops, then by smaller 
ones, so close upon each other that the whole atmosphere seemed 
a falling ocean. The shower was one of the heaviest that ever 
falls, even in this country of heavy showers. It drenched our little 
cabin, and drove many of the sleepers, who were lying on their 
cloaks in the next room, to a frequent change of place. What 
then, we thought, would be the condition of the crowds gathered 
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in those frail tents? But morning came at last to tell us. The 
rain had ceased about three o’clock, and the sun rose clear over the 
sparkling grove. Where the branches were thickly woven the light 
seemed struggling through a vault of flashing gems. The grass 
and numerous plants bent beneath the weight of the large drops 
that hung upon them; and the leaves, as their burthens fell from 
one to another, resumed their natural positions with a slight and 
lively motion, that formed one of the most charming features of the 
scene. The birds rejoiced in the fragrant air, the bright sun and 
the glittering leaves, and hopped fom branch to brane sh, twittering 
and. uttering songs, broken into fragments by the deep joy of the 
hour. 

We wandered toward the camp-ground. The fire-places were 
drenched and the ashes beaten into little pools that were now drained. 
The charred logs shone coldly in the morning sun, and the cooking 
vessels were half filled with the water that “had fallen into them. 
Two or three forlorn figures had strolled from the tents and were 
looking dismally over the scene. The faculties of one seemed to 
be quite arrested ; for he stood against the slab wall of a shanty, 
balanced on one foot, the other placed against the boards behind 
him. He was making an effort to adapt his eyes to the strong light 

of the sun, which shone directly in his face. One hand shaded his 
half-closed organs of sight, the other had dropped into his pocket 
and was buried nearly to the elbow. He was soliloquizing upon 
the violence of the storm: 

‘Well, this is the houdaciousest bust-up I ever seed, any how ! 
Who ’d a calculated yesterday mornin’ that we ’d been in this fix 
now? Ireckon we shall have to put out to-day, for there ain’t a 
dry rag among us, and the straw’s as wet as Massissippi sawyers. 
There ’s no chance for another night here, no how! The truck ’s 
all soaked, and there can ’t nobody stay here to save souls without 
some kind of roughness to keep up natur’.’ 

His saturated garments smoked in the warmth of the sun, and 
the drooping rim of his sea-weed hat began to curl back in its 
heated rays. We passed on into the camp-ground. The scene 
was just opening here. Men, women and children crept cautiously 
from beneath the tents, and occasionally a dishevelled head was 
thrust forth, and a view of the scene taken, to be deliberated upon, 
before the body belonging to it was raised from its recumbent pos- 
ture. There were men with cotton and linen coats, the skirts of 
which were thoroughly wet, while the remainder was dry; some 
had both legs wet to the knee, while others had preserved the whole 
of one limb dry at the expense of its fellow, which was thoroughly 
drenched. Some were soaked from head to foot on one side, some 
on the other; some on the back, indicating the choice of position in 
sleep; for nearly all had addressed themselves to sleep after the 
shower was over. The ground enclosed by each tent had been 
covered with straw, which answered the three-fold purpose of floor, 
seat and bed. This was saturated, or as the soliloquist outside had 
more happily expressed it, ‘ wet as Massissippi sawyers ;’ and now 
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began to soukia up iialiiiiiaas ot vapor, which crowded through the 
seams and burst out when the cloth door was drawn aside, as if each 
tent had for the time been converted into a smoke-house. Some of 
the females had their skirts wet half a yard from the bottom ; some 
were drenched throughout, and some appeared in borrowed ones, 

a world too wide, or too long, or too short; but still preferable to 
their own dripping | garments. 

As they came for th they greeted each other with all the variety 
of expression and sentiment that would be naturally called into 
being by the occasion. . 

‘Good mornin’, Sister S. You got a smart sprinklin’ last night, 
I reckon.’ 

‘I calculate we did! The water ran over us like a spring fresh. 
My gown was wringin’ when I got up, and the gals’ is jest as bad. 
But the sun ll soon dry us off. My old man wanted to gear up and 
put right out; but I allowed we ’d better stay till arternoon, and I 
told him one sprinklin’ wan’t of no account.’ 

‘Well, I reckon you ’re right. If we can’t stand as much as that 
to sarve the Lorpb, we need n’t count ourselves much, nohow; an’ 
I told Brother Damall, when he allowed the meetin’ would break 
up this mornin’, that I did n’t think he know’d our sperit !’ 

‘But I reckon,’ said Sister S., ‘some of ’em’Il have to put out, 
any how. There ’s old man B.’s team gearin’ up a’ready; but 
they ’re right bad off. Sister B. has a baby, you know, only four 
weeks old, and they was all soaked through. It’ll be a massy if 
the baby do n’t die by it. But I must go and see her afore she 
goes; it’s like I can lend her something to wear home.’ 

Just as she returned to the spot where we were standing, a small 
shrill voice from the second or third door called out, ‘Mammy! 
mammy ! John has got all my wheat-doin’s away from me!’ 

‘I must go to the young ones,’ said the vivacious woman, turning 
quickly away. 

We advanced a few steps and met an elderly brother, who was 
limping from his tent, apparently all the worse for his involuntary 
bath. As we approached he was met by a young man, who accosted 
him with the compliments of the hour, and inquired how he found 
himself after the rain. 

‘It’s been mighty bad for me,’ he replied. ‘I reckon it'll fetch 
back the embargo I got in my back last summer ; it’s full of misery 
now. Do you know any body going our road, that could tote me 
home ?” 

‘No, I don’t rightly; but I reckon there ’ll be enough afore long. 
There ’s plenty of teams gearin’ up.’ 

Leaving the old gentleman whose back was under an ‘ embargo,’ 
we turned our steps in another direction. By this time the people 
were pouring rapidly from their little steam-rooms, wet, wrinkled, 
soiled and disconsolate. One or two faint wreaths of smoke curled 
lazily up beyond the tents, indicating some activity on the breakfast- 


ground ; but the life and joyousness of the previous morning were 
all gone. 
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We looked anxiously about for Sister Blowoph; but she was 
no where visible. Brother Damall had mounted the stand and 
blown one or two blasts on the long tin horn; but even his fiery 
zeal was essentially cooled, and he sat turning over the leaves of a 
well-thumbed hymn-book as tamely as if there were not a sinner 
within the sound of his voice. An irrepressible burst of laughter 
and a jog of the elbow drew my attention from him, and turning in 
the direction of my friend’s finger, 1 beheld the sky-blue suspended 
to the lower branch of a large elm, which swept the farther end of the 
camp-ground. It was inflated with the wind, and at the first glance 
looked as if Sister Blowoph were ascending bodily toward the ceru- 
lean; but a second look showed the absence of the boots and hose 
beneath, and the scoop above, and left the mind relieved of its pain- 
ful anticipations. But the sky-blue, filled to its utmost capacities 
by the free wind, danced incontinently about before the eyes of the 
astonished spectators. While we were enjoying its graceful evolu- 
tions, the corporeal form with which it had before been identified 
appeared beneath it; so that she looked as if she had dropped out 
of her outer self, and there was one woman of flesh and bone and 
another ethereal copy; a sort of improved daguerreotype on a large 
scale. This time her efforts were put forth in behalf of the scoop, 
which had been suspended by the strings from the roof of her tent 
for greater safety than could be found elsewhere. While in this 
position it had been ingloriously filled with water; the crown was 
swelled out at the top to a sharp pyramidal form, and several en- 
largements at the side marred its former fair proportions. Every 
attempt which the afflicted woman made to restore it, only caused 
the: hills to sink into alarming hollows; and from the forlorn ex- 
pression with which she turned from it to her dress, 1 feared that 
hope had forsaken her afflicted heart. 

Thinking that some bits of milliner-knowledge, therefore, might be 
so acceptable as to procure my pardon for the offence of the previ- 
ous day, and if the truth must be told, desirous of enjoying the good 
woman’s trepidation, I sauntered carelessly around toward the tree. 
By the time I reached it she had been to her tent and returned with 
some other bits of soiled finery, which she was exposing to the morn- 
ing sun. It was a delicate matter, considering the rage in which she 
had parted from me and the ridiculous spectacle before us, to ap- 
proach her; but the vein of her love for ornament was a rich one, 
and I felt safe in relying upon it. She was so busy as scarcely to 
heed my approach, until I accosted her with a ‘Good morning, 
Ma’am.’ ‘Good morning, young woman,’ she replied, glancing 
coldly at me. 

‘ This is a delightful morning after the shower.’ 

‘You may well say that, and be thankful for it too. I don’t know 
what ’ud ’a become on us if the Lorp had n’t sent this sun !’ 

‘ Now your dress and hat would have been seriously injured I fear, 
if you could not have dried them here.’ 

‘That dress,’ she replied looking affectionately upon it, ‘I’ve 


had this twenty-five year, and it never got such a wettin afore; I’llbe 
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ruined and undone Seiinie. I am afraid,’ ve ery taking hold of 
the linen and looking at its lustre, dimmed by the water and earth 
which had washed through her tent. ‘1’ve wore it to camp-meet- 
ing every year since we come from Indianny ; and this bonnet too; 
and they have never been so much damaged afore. But Lorp be 
praised, ’t aint no wuss as it mought ha’ been. 

‘ But if you could restore the hat to its proper shape,’ said I 

' Why I’d be right glad to do it, young woman, and that I tell 
you ;’ but I don’t know nothin’ about doin’ such jobs.’ 

All this time the distressed woman was smoothing the silk, patting 
the ribbons, and endeavoring to level the unsightly elevations that 
maimed the proportions of her much-loved hat. Groans and ejacu- 
lations of gratitude that it was no worse, interlarded these employ- 
ments, and broke her conversation into fragments, so that it ran very 
much as follows: ‘I reckon it never will come right again; but 
massy, ’taint a soul lost if it don’t. Lorp be praised, if | know’d 
any body that could make ’em look smart again, I ’d give a heap. 
But ’taint no ’count for a Christian woman that’s s gota soul to save 
to be spendin’ her time with sich vanities. But, young woman, if 
you happen to know any body can do it for me, I’ll pay ’em well. 
I reckon you’re from the East; and Miss Shippentold me t’other day 
that the eastern folks knew how to make new bonnets out o’ old. It 
must be mighty handy. But Lorp bless us, ’taint worth thinkin’ 
about when any body’s got a soul to save from etarnel ruin.’ 

‘I can tell you, Madam,’ I at length said, ‘how to restore your hat 
so that it will be none the worse for the rain.’ 

‘Can you? Lorp bless you! how canI doit. The Yankees 
know a heap more than we about all sich things. I reckon you’ll 
know how to fix my gown too. But they aint hardly worth a Chris- 
tian’s thought. But how shallI do it? Tell me that, an’ I shall be 
mighty obleeged to you.’ 

‘It will be so trifling an object for a Christian woman,’ I said, ‘ that 
you might not choose to do it after I had told you. The hat will 
shelter you just as well now, soiled and bent as it is, and it is sinful 
to want more, is it not ? 

‘ Now do n’t be so tough, ’ said she, in a delightfully confidential 
manner. ‘I reckon 1’m as good a Christian as most that ’s goin’, 
but I aint so nigh heaven that I want to wear such a bonnet when I 
can just as well have it better. There ’s proper ways in every thing, 
young woman, and I do n’t think ’t would be improper for me to 
make my hat look as wellas I can; so, as | said afore, if you know 
any way to do it you ’ll obleege me by tellin’ it.’ 

[ accordingly enlightened the old lady in the mysteries of pressing 
damp braid, advised her to dye her silk gown, and to abate some of 
her zeal with which she attacked strangers in their religion, and 
bidding her good morning, rejoined my friends, who were now pre- 
paring to return home. 

As we passed the stand, Brother Damall was delivering some hints 
to the brethren on the care of their horses. What they were, we 
did not stop to ascertain. The breakfast-tables were not yet laid, 
and every thing about the fire looked cheerless enough to make 
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us think with glensure of the cheerfal cabin and the social little home 
table where so many delights had been shared. We hastened down’: 
to the room where we had slept, put our baskets, etc., in order ;. and 
were soon riding merrily off over the prairie. a 
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A soy once launched a little skiff And tempest-tossed, their little skiff 
Upon the summer sea, Rocked wildly on the wave, & 

And with him two companions took, When Reason calmly took the helm, rl | 
To bear him company. To succor and to save. if 









First Reason came, with sober mien, While with a steady hand she steered, 

And clear and steady light, Her lamp shone clear and bright, — 
Then Fancy, with her golden wings, And o’er the water's dark expanse Vi 
And changing colors bright ; Shed forth a cheerful light. 













And as they left the verdant shore, And when the sun smiled gaily down, 
And floated down the tide, With glances kind and warm, : 
The boy exclaimed, in gleeful tones, The little bark, by Reason’s skill, 
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‘Let Fancy be my guide | Had weathered out the storm. a3 
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The Goddess shook her glittering plumes, | Then Fancy plumed her golden wings + 










And steered the little bark, And sung a joyous strain, , i a 
While Reason’s light waned pale and dim,| But Reason kept the helm, for fear a 
And faded to a spark. | A storm should rise again! Fi 





Where’er the eddies brightest danced 
Beneath the sunbeam’s ray, 

With rapid and unskilful stroke 
Gay Fancy led the way. 





Her mellow light with Fancy’s glow 
Harmoniously blended, 

And evermore their pleasant course 
With safety was attended. 






And oft they lingered near the shore | And thus, when youth first spreads his sail 
To cull the blushing flowers, | Upon Life’s changing sea, 

Nor heeded in their wild delight | He dreams not how o’ercast with clouds 
The swiftly-passing hours. | His future course may be. 


















But soon a threatening cloud arose, 
And veiled the sunny sky ; 

The angry waves, in hasty strife, 

Rose fearfully and high: 


But blest, if Reason’s steady light, if 

His little boat doth steer, x st 
While brilliant Fancy sits beside, > 
The fleeting hours to cheer. ud 






For life, how smooth soe’er its sea, 
Hath many a wintry season, " 
And Fancy is a fickle guest i 
If guided not by Reason. 


And darker still the storm-cloud grew, 
Their mirth was lost in fear ; 

Poor Fancy, ’wilaered and dismayed, 
Was all unfit to steer. 
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‘How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man!’ — Youno. 


*‘Wuar a piece of work is man!’— Szaxspxare. 

So mucn has been said and written upon woman, and her influ- 
ence upon the world, that one would be led to conclude that men 
were in fact the human race; and that woman was a sort of after- 
thought, an addenda no way essential to the existence of things, 
but which really proved so convenient and agreeable as to call forth 
a continuous stream of wondering gratitude. We have been looked 
at in every possible point of view, “morally, physically and intellec- 
tually. We have been analyzed, criticized and eulogized; not a 
trait nor peculiarity about us but what has again and again been 
held up to an admiring world. We have been called ‘a delightful 
puzzle,’ ‘an enigma,’ ‘a conundrum ;’ and have been thanked in 
the warmest manner for existing, as if it were wholly gratuitous 
on our part, and simply from an amiable wish to oblige. 

Now, to bring a little common sense to bear upon this subject, 
it seems scarcely worthy of all the ado that has been made about 
it, that exactly one-half of the human race should be of some con- 
sequence to the other half, or should have qualities to fit them for 
the station for which they were designed! But while we cannot 
but laugh in our sleeves at being so terribly ‘ bepraised,’ it must be 
admitted that in one point of view it is wholly disinterested ; since 
no female writer has ever risen up to pay them in kind by going 
into extacies with Men, and the influence they exert upon society ! 
The reproach of insensibility shall no longer rest upon the female 
sex. Be mine the privilege to give them a quid pro quo; and would 
that I could bring to the task talents commensurate with the magni- 
tude of the subject! 

Let us look at him, reader, in every point of view. And first, as 
to his terrestrial frame. He is taller, stronger, and has more ma- 
tériel in him than we have. He is better adapted for gloves and 
roundabouts—at least so say our neighbors the French, and they 
know; for during their memorable revolution they beguiled the 
horrors of the scene by little useful and curious arts, such as tan- 
ning the skins of the victims ;* and while that of men was found 
to be truly excellent and serviceable, that of women was weak and 
tender — absolutely good for nothing. Now this is a tangible proof 
of their superiority, “and is worth volumes of abstract reasoning. 
‘What BNR of form does he — ! And then his com- 
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plexion! —I could liken it to the rind of a common tropical fruit, 
or the outside of a necessary article in equestrian exercises; but 
not for the world would I have my refinement or good taste called 
in question; therefore I say nothing. His dress too is so calcu- 
lated to please the eye and set off any natural advantages he may 
possess! ‘T'o a sensitive mind it might seem somewhat trying to 
exhibit to a critical and unthankful world any peculiarities of shape 
or gait; but I am not sure that it is not an advantage. If his con- 
tour reminds you of a parenthesis, or a pair of walking dividers, 
there is no harm done. It relieves the sameness of life ; it gives 
a variety. Women seem all run in the same mould, and there is 
no distinguishing nature from art; but with the sterner sex it is 
otherwise. If they are corpulent or emaciated, crooked or straight, 
the whole world is aware of the fact, and nobody the worse for it. 

Where all are excellent it may seem invidious to give one class 
the preéminence ; but if I have a preference, it is for men a little 
inclined to corpulency! What dignity does it impart, and what an 
outline! And then what husbands and fathers they make; for, 
knowing ‘the ills that flesh is heir to,’ they are prepared to meet 
them. And as to you, ye little tom-tits, parading about as if it were 
no manner of consequence that your nearest female relative was 
ignorant of your whereabout, although I would fain avoid bearing 
too hard upon you, yet let me whisper to you in confidence that if 
you desire to be honored, respected and craved, grow / crow! But 
this is a digression. 

In expatiating upon the physical perfections of the lords of the 
creation, let me not forget their mental superiority. Such power- 
ful and commanding intellects as they possess; all of them too; 
it shows itself from the highest literary effort down to the sitting for 
a daguerrean portrait! Yes, humbling as it may be to us, never is 
their surpassing greatness more plainly evinced than in this; for 
while they can keep their eyes wide open by sheer force of intel- 
lect, we wink and blink, and thus almost lose the benefit of the in- 
vention. This may be said to be a weak argument, but nothing 
can be considered trifling that tends to elucidate my point. 

But let us look at them in their social telations. And to begin 
with their boyhood: what spectacle can be more pleasing to a re- 
fined and benevolent mind than a lovely family of boys, ranging 
from the age of five to eighteen? How amiable; how fond of 
each other ; how observant of all the little proprieties and courte- 
sies of life! Sedulously attentive to all the minor virtues, such as 
neatness, etc., what a deference they show to the feelings and opi- 
nions of others! No noise, no kicking, no fighting! (ah me! I 
grow inelegant; ‘no tumult, no confusion,’ I should have said ;) 
naught but peace and serenity; a little circle of angelic tempers ! 
And as they advance in years, no conceit, no doggedness, no self- 
ishness ; nothing but those traits which adorn and dignify human 
nature! And then comes glorious Manhood, with all its hopes and 
fears so deeply, so tenderly interesting! They see us, they adore 
us, they marryus! They permit us to bear their names; to labor 
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in their families; to spend their money, (a little of it;) to repair 
their ancient vestments; to sustain the maternal relation; to have 
the care of their children; the undivided care, night and day, year 
in and year out; to devote ourselves, in short, body and soul to their 
service during our natural lives; and when wearied and worn out 
with the task, we drop into our graves, we have the consolation of 
reflecting that another will be quickly installed in our places, to be 
equally valued and equally loved. 

‘But you forget your ‘thirds /’’ No; letme dothem all justice. 
With a generosity that reaches beyond the grave, they provide that, 
if forced to go before us, we shall be comforted and consoled by our 
‘ thirds’ —and it zs a comfort. 

Who, in view of these privileges, can avoid being filled with love 
to such a benefactor? And if he is dear to us in health, how much 
more so when illness has invaded his mortal frame! Enter with me 
the chamber of sickness. Ah! how becoming is the snowy drapery 
to his bronzed and elongated visage! Who does not feel the 
force of the temptation to clasp that ‘ mutton-fist,’ as it lies in bold 
relief upon his couch, even at the risk of its being called into action ! 
But if the outward man is so touching, what is it to the inner? So 
patient, so gentle, so uncomplaining! With what lamb-like sub- 
mission does he yield to the various remedies prescribed for him ; 
and what gratifying proof of affection does he give in insisting that 
you and you alone shall watch his pillow, arrange his straggling 
locks, ablute his countenance, and perform a thousand offices equally 
tender and endearing, repaying you by gentle smiles and more gen- 
tle words! Ah, ye wives! let not such ineffable sweetness, such 
superhuman patience, convert your love into idolatry, lest he be 
taken from you! Who, who in passing through such a scene can 
avoid exclaiming with the great poet of nature, ‘What:a piece of 
work is man!’ 

To estimate them truly, we should consider what we should be 
without them. Bear with me, my sister, while I for one moment 
indulge this hypothesis. No balls, no parties, no moonlight walks ; 
no serenades, no flirting, no marrying ; no plaguing (I mean pleas- 
ing) your husband ; and'to use the words of an enthusiastic young 
creature, carried away by the vehemence of her feelings, ‘no no- 
thing !’ 

For myself, I am free to admit my own inferiority. I love to lie 
at their feet and look up. It suits well with the emotions of a ten- 
der and confiding spirit. But though happy and satisfied with my 
lot, there are moments when I confess a touch of human weakness. 
When the cry is ‘ To the polls!’ and the meanest article ‘in hose 
and doublet’ takes precedence of the fairest daughter of Eve, then 
I feel a drop of bitterness rise in my heart. I seem to realize and 
take in, as it were, that after all that has been said and sung, I am 
nothing but ‘a poor female woman;;’ or as a friend more truthfully 
than elegantly remarked, ‘ Women are very well in their place, but 
they an’t men !’ I feelit too on those days when the ‘ pride, pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war’ are faintly shadowed forth. Be- 
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hold that manly form, arrayed in gold and scarlet, mounting his 
prancing charger! Anxious to reach the goal, his plumed head far 
in advance of his steed, he careers across the field, cutting and 
thrusting the innocent air with his dread-inspiring falchion. Who 
can stifle a secret wish in the heart that ‘ Heaven had made her such 
aman’ But be comforted, ye hapless ones! It is*our privilege 
to sacrifice ourselves to such a being; and though many a weary 
year may have been spent in vain repinings, yet the time will come, 
must come, SHALL come! But I forbear. 

Dear married sisters! if these general remarks have not con- 
vinced you of the debt of gratitude you owe to your ‘liege lord,’ 
I will be more personal. Let me figure it out to you. In these 
United States there are upward of seventeen millions of inhabit- 
ants; half of them are of our sex. You have been selected, ex- 
tracted, absolutely fished up, so to speak, from more than eight 
millions of females! The obligation becomes still greater when 
you take in the whole world, but the idea is too overpowering. It 
is enough that you alone out of eight millions could make him hap- 
py; that you alone out of such a vast assemblage should be per- 
mitted to share his sorrows and salary. And yet there are those, 
strange as it may seem, and only to be accounted for on the princi- 
ple of total depravity, who speak lightly of this precious privilege, 
and deny the self-evident proposition that matrimony and perfect 
felicity are synonymous terms. There are some beings who would 
be dissatisfied in Paradise ; but to such I have nothing to say. I 
scoff at them; I repudiate them. 

I have now, my sisters, completed my task. I am sensible I have 
but poorly performed it; for, enraptured with my subject, and car- 
ried away by the ardor of my emotions, I could little attend to the 
graces of composition. This must be my excuse for its imperfect 
fulfilment; and in your heart I trust I shall find a ready apology. 
To do justice to such a theme would require an angel’s pen: 


‘ Comes then, expressive Silence, muse his praise !’ 


T HE MANIAC MAID. 


Hex face is fair, her form ereet ; The beauteous world of thought, to us 





Her motions full of grace, 
But not a gleam of reason’s light 
Within her eye we trace. 


The bright blue sky above her spreads, 
The gay green earth around; 

And myriad voices, sweetly tuned, 
Wake every pleasant sound. 


And yet to her there ’s nothing fair 
In all that Gop has made ; 

And not a harp could thrill her soul 
Though by an ange! played. 


So full of heavenly light, 
To her is but a dark morass, 
Where reigns primeval night. 


The smile on Friendship’s face is dim, 
The glow of Love concealed, 

And all the woman in her heart 
Is like a fount congealed. 


It here seems strange that Gop should hide 


A ray of His own light; 
But Heaven will yet illume the page, 
And all will there be bright. 
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FROM ‘ THE RIME OF THE TRANSIEN 


Or dappled wing, and snowy breast, 
And dark, undaunted eye, 

No fairer bird, be it confessed, 
Or nobler, cleaves the sky ; 

Ay, noblest of all birds is she, 
That e’er the ocean cross, | 

So bold, so beautiful, so free, 
The queenly Albatross. 

A mighty bird, a queenly bird, 
A bird of high renown, 

The Eagle’s true competitor 
For diadem and crown; 

For, if the title ‘ King of Birds’ 
Suit well his royal mien, 

By equal right, to her belongs 
The title of their ‘ Queen.’ 


Her graceful majesty — the ease 
And ‘ poetry’ of motion, 
With which she soars upon the breeze, | 
Or skims along the ocean ; 
Her queenly bearing, as she takes, 
On long and level pinions, 
Her flight thus o’er the waves, and makes | 
The tour of her dominions ; 
Her fay-like floating on the air, 
Moving, yet scarce the mover, | 
As float we, seemingly, when o’er 
Some gulf in dreams we hover ; 
All these the Albatross proclaim 
A bird of noble mien, 
And worthiest of birds to bear 
The title of their queen. 


Those curving lines of symmetry 
That mark her graceful form, 
Her snowy-white and mottled robes 
Of plumage thick and warm ; 
The dignity and easy air, 
With which along the water 
She seems to glide, as if she were 
The very ocean’s daughter ; 
The bearing too, of conscious pride, 
With which, unawed, approaching 
‘ Creation’s lord,’ she seems to chide 
His arrogant encroaching ; 
All these, in sooth, the Albatross 
Proclaim of noble mien, | 
And worthiest of birds to bear 
The title of their queen. 


The Albatross. 
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And then, when from her native realm 
By cruel man betrayed, 

A captive that no dlls o’erwhelm, 
Alone, but undismayed, 

Amid her foes on deck she stands, 
And with a keen, calm eye, 

Seems, monarch-like, e’en in their hands, 
Her captors to defy ; 

Ay, then the queenly dignity, 
With which she meets the knife, 

And yields, at length, without a sigh, 
Her undefended life, 

Proclaims her still a peerless bird, 
A bird of royal mien, 

And worthiest of birds to bear 
The title of their queen. 


Oh! cruel, cruel, cruel man ! 
Such queenliness unheeding, 
Thy arts of treachery to plan, 
And basely lay her bleeding ! 
That form so graceful to despoil, 
That eye to rob of brightness, 
To pierce that noble heart, and soil 
Those robes of sunny whiteness ! 
Ay, cruel man! that bird to meet 
With such malign atrocities, 
All for the sake of wings and feet, 
And beaks for curiosities ! 
For arrant trifles, thus to slay 
A bird of royal mien, 
And worthiest of birds to bear 
The title of their queen ! 


Ah! Curiosity! Thou ’rt still 
The same on land and sea, 

Where’er there ’s room for working ill 
Thy harpy hand will be. 

Thou ‘It bring old mummies from the Nile, 
Strip fanes of bust and banner, 

Jove’s brazen nose knock off, or file 
A finger from Diana ; 

From Bonaparte’s or Andre’s skull 
Thou ’It pluck off hair for lockets, 
Cut canes in grave-yards, or e’en cull 
Coins frum dead soldiers’ pockets ? 

Ay, e’en for a few relics, here 
Thy cruel hook thou ‘It screen, 

And slay the noble Albatross, 
That Bird of birds the Queen. 
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No wonder then her phantom haunts | These verseggn the Albatross, 


The waste and lonely deep; ' Tt may ll to mention, 

No wonder for revenge it pants, In order somewhat to enhance 
And vigils long doth keep ; Your interest and attention, 

No wonder when the seaman binds Were with a pen that I myself 
Sleep’s poppies on his brow, Plucked from her pinions, written, 

Her spirit wakes the stormy winds And with the hand, (or arm, in truth,) 
That o’er the ocean plough ; That by her beak was bitten: 

No wonder, thus in wind and gale, For bitten was I on the arm — 
On stormy nights and dark, To say it, much I grieve ; 

That spectre, with a dismal wail, Not that the bite did any harm, 
Chasing their fated bark, Except to tear my sleeve ; 

Doth haunt for aye the guilty crew But ’t is because the fact, I fear, 
That erst, with hook so keen, May lead you to suppose 

The Albatross profanely slew, That for the bird in rhyme I \ eep, 
That bird of birds the Queen! And do not so in prose ! 


POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 


MANKIND are pliant in their hour of gayety. When the heart is 
softened ; when the enmitiés are asleep ; when pleasant sounds fill 
the ears and beautiful objects pass before the eyes; these are the 
hours to pour into the open heart the claims. of Truth; to gain the 
ear and arrest the eye and mould the character to love only virtue 
and real excellence. 

The drama has only succeeded when it had a moral object. The 
rich comedy of the last century, broad and coarse as it often is, was 
aimed at the sanctimonious restraints which would turn the world 
into a charnel-house and hang the streets in black. Its objects were 
good and noble; and it demands from our judgment a lenient deci- 
sion, from the time in which it had its birth. Its objects were moral; 
the reaction of puritanical manners and ungraceful costume. Its 
tinsel and levity are satires upon affected plainness and solemn farce; 
its intrigue and infidelity were introduced to unmask hypocrisy and 
deep-seated vice ; its ready wit and keen repartee kept the audience 
in good nature, while they learned morals and studied nature. 

All amusements must have a deeper object than to amuse, or they 
will fail. While the palate is tickled, the body must be nourished. 
They must be based upon something ; must have a bottom: There 
must be a substantial liquid beneath the sparkle, to quench the thirst. 
All froth is too light. 

We understand this principle very well when we deal with chil- 
dren, for whom alone is felt disinterested love. We teach them 
geography by games, and lure them into the mazes of arithmetical 
calculations by exciting puzzles ; by questions about apples and tops 
and nuts. Generous conduct and amiable feelings are inculcated 
in pretty stories. The little fellows will wait patiently, looking one 
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steadily in the face, With open mouth and wondering eyes, for the 
result; and then draw a long breath and smile their thanks. They 
understand this principle of having a bottom toa thing; be it a tub 
or a story. 

Men now-a-days turn up their noses when one talks about utility, 
and say; ‘ Let us have pure pleasure, amusement only; away with 
your everlasting cant about morals!’ And yet these very men will 
quote sagely the maxim, ‘ Necessity is the mother of Invention. We 
undertake to say that all amusements had their origin in some actual 
want of the world; something society could not do without. They 
were wise men who opened the theatres to cure*the plague. The 
popularity of Bath as a fashionable resort was begun by invalids in 
search of health; and our own Newport can trace its throngs of 
gay and light-hearted visitors; its airy castles, built as by enchant- 
ment, to a few faint and pale forms, whose last hope was sea-bath- 
ing and the air from the ocean. So the theatre was first introduced, 
travelling about in a cart, to represent ideas to people who could 
not read —an edition of a book as large as li‘e. We say the stage 
will succeed when it does something for the mind and heart of man, 
and only then. 

Herein lies the reason of a class of plays indigenous to our coun- 
try. There may be occasional representations of ancient plays and 
foreign plays, but the stock must be something that tells upon our 
people. What sympathy have our audiences with gentlemen (in 
the play, so called) who treat their servants as if they were a differ- 
ent race from themselves? ‘To be a gentleman, on the stage, the 
master must at some convenient point of the dialogue kick his ser- 
vant off it; an audience that laugh at and applaud such an act are 
descending in the scale of manners and morals, and will soon have 
no theatre to — drink in. 

The best play we ever saw, the one that brought down the most 
applause, that created the greatest number of wet eyes, and hasty 
recurrences to pocket-handkerchiefs, was one upon which Mr. 
Tupper may have founded his ‘ Crock of Gold.’ A poor cobbler, 
happy as a lark, singing at his work all the day long, in the dispen- 
sation of Providence becomes suddenly rich, and undertakes to play 
the fine gentleman. No long time is required to plunge him in dif- 
ficulties. He nearly breaks the heart of his poor wife ; and, in his 
intemperance and madness, estranges all his acquaintances. Though 
rich, he is steeped to the lips in misery. Some fortunate accident 
deprives him of his morrey, and soon after we see him at his old 
stand, giving forth his old songs with unusual glee; his wife beside 
him, all smiles and joy. And they moralize upon their fate, and 
make a wise and honest confession of the emptiness of human 
wishes for a state it is not prepared for, by discipline and slow attain- 
ment. There seemed to be but one heart in the theatre that night. 
The play drew the boxes down into the pit, and ascended the pit 
into the boxes. The upper tier was hushed into silence ; and large 
tears fell glistening in the gas light. The heart of the people was 
touched. It was all so true, and every body felt it so. ‘ Here,’ 
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thought we, ‘is a model play for our nation.’ Our philanthropists 
might expend their capital stock, in giving away tickets in the mar- 
ket-place for such plays. Soon there would be no poor to help; 
no vice to reform ; no prisoner to visit ; for the theatre would be the 
school of morals and manners, and carry out on the week-day what 
the pulpit might recommend on the Sabbath. 

We say this is one of the best of plays, if plays are to be judged 
by their effects upon the audience. We needa set of plays adapted 
to the genius of our form of government. Our people have no real 
sympathy with a titled aristocracy. We do not need to have the 
false notions of monarchies taught to republicans. We are not 
pleased to see men represented as high and low by birth; to see 
virtuous Poverty bowing, hat in hand, to titled Vice, as if it were 
the order of nature and Gop. We believe the curiosity of the pub- 
lic is satisfied upon this point; for it is curiosity that has filled the 
theatre. It is no longer filled; and the cry is, that the stage is de- 
clining ; that it has had its day. We hope not. The people of 
large cities must have amusements. This is settled. The mind 
needs recreation as much as it needs rest. 

Our idea is, that the stage, beside giving us the visible history of 
the past, should embody the ruling powers of the present age; set 
before the crowds that visit nightly there the great principles that 
aré now animating the world and carrying it forward to virtue and 
happiness. People love to look in the glass: They love to see 
themselves as they know they ought to be. Let the stage then but 
speak the voice of its time; let it say what the heart of the multi- 
tude says to itself; let it hush riot by its majesty, and put lust and 
sensuality out of mind, by pictures of trué affection and honest love; 
let it quell desire by its purity and block up paths of vice by angel- 
forms of all the virtues ; let it set forth Truth in form and shape and 
action as it is spoken in seriousness elsewhere, and the stage will 
obey the high destiny which poets and scholars have dreamed of her 
attaining. 

Of all humbugs, not intended to be humbugeous, we think the late 
attempt to substitute dramatic readings for the theatre the most 
conspicuous. It is a kind of drawn-game, reflecting credit on nei- 
ther party. It is bowing to a prejudice for the sake of the money. 
It is opening the door for all sorts and breeds of ‘striped pigs.’ 
Where is the harm of aiding words by action and costume? Why 
not also add scenery and stage-effect; light and shade? Why 
emasculate the theatre, and take from it that which addresses the 
common mind; the illusion, the show, the burst of light, day and 
night, thunder and lightning, moonlight and water-falls, thrones and 
crowns? Why not let us see for once how a real king looks, in- 
stead of putting up Mr. Smith, in a plain suit of black, to stand for 
majesty. Poor oid Jack is indeéd now dead, and we shall no more 
hear the sound of the spade, as it strikes the skull of Yorick in the 
grave-yard. Ghosts shall in future have ‘ form as palpable’ as living 
man, and Lady Macbeth shall never look distraught again. Richard 
shall no more start from his uneasy slumber, but shall cry ‘ A horse ! 
a horse !’ from an easy-chair in a parlor. 
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Could we have our way, the theatre should be arranged after this 
manner: There should be but one price for grown persons, through- 
out the house, which should be large enough to accommodate well 
all who might enter it. There should be no bar or refreshment-room 
about the premises. All persons should be admitted to arrange 
themselves as they might choose, as in a lecture-room. Any person 
in a clean garment should pass unquestioned. Proper officers 
should be in readiness to keep order. The price of admission should 
be Jess than it is now, and the house should be larger. Cheap post- 
age and cheap fare on the rail-road pay the best intgrest on the stock 
employed there. Why will not this principle apply to the theatre ? 
All the costume and scenery and music should be continued, as of 
old, only it should be much improved upon. Why not leave the 
audience to take care of themselves, as you do in a lecture-room 
orachurch? Suppose people of bad morals do frequent the place ; 
have the performances so good as to reform them. Let the moral 
influences be the main object, and not a line here and there, just for 
the ‘saints.’ Let the whole tone be high; let the wit be attic, not 
Billingsgate. Letit be such a place as Cato would love to visit, and 
from which religious people might go, with no stains upon their 
garments or blushes upon their cheeks. Public amusements are 
well worthy the attention of our citizens; and if the city would 
give more heed to establishing them, it might forego much of its 


trouble about its police 


A SU MBM™MER=- DAY 


HirHeEr! hither! come to me, 

Sunny sprites of gayety! 

Come from out the morning-blue, 

From the sparkles of the dew, 

From the light cloud’s lovelinesses, 

(Flitting clouds with silver tresses,) 

From the frolic breeze that lifteth 

Young flow’rs’ heads where’er he shifteth, 
Peeping in their modest eyes, 

Stealing kisses as he flies! 

Come from where, through fountains playing, 
Diamond-golden gleams are straying ; 

Where the swan’s fair neck doth brightly lave 
Its wreath of snow beneath the wave! 


Come! the thrush is wildly singing, 
On the bending roses swinging, 
And the busy bee o’erhead 
Hummeth over thymy bed; 
Tinkling echoes coming, going, 
Where the babbling brook is flowing ; 
And the merry chapel-bell 

Chimes with softened airy swell 
Through the pleasant solitude 

Of the blithely rustling wood, 

As the village wedding passes 
Cheerly o’er the nodding grasses ! 


Weary, weak and sad am IJ, 
Lonely ’neath the summer sky ; 
Hither come, ah! come to me, 
Sunny sprites of gayety ! 
Hist! I hear the joyous beat 
Of their tiny dancing feet ; 


In the sunlight, in the shade, 
Through the dingle, through the glade, 
In the meadow, on the hill, 

By the willow-bordered rill, 

In the whispering of the pines, 
Where the wing of wild-bird shines, 
On the billow’s feathery crest, 

In emeralds and foam-beads dressed, 
Over land and over sea ; 

But they come not unto me, 

Sunny sprites of gayety! 


Sweetest sprites ! no more round me 
Ye’ll weave your frolic ministry ! 
Never as in days of yore! 

Never more, ah! never more! 

Light of heart and bright of eye, 
Knowing naught of tear or sigh, 
Strung to gladness, tuned to pleasure, 
Breathing soft a Lydian measure, 
Only these will ye receive 

Where your graceful dance ye weave ! 


I the rosy spell have broken, 

Lost the potent fairy-token, 

And profaned each blithesome rite 
That shapes your airy glancing flight! 
For I have dared to sound the deeps 
Where the soul in shadow weeps; 
Weeps the lost, the loved Ideal, 
Weeps the found, unlovely Real ; 
Heart so learned in Sorrow’s lore 

Ye will visit never more! 


Anna BLACKWELL. 





‘ Dinna Forget.’ 


fu following verses were suggested by observing the words ‘ Dinna Forget’ on the seal of a letter 
handed to the writer to-day for transmission to the United States. 


I 


On! dinna forget, Love, 
Each bright happy day, 
Of the sweet sunny past, Love, 
Now faded away! 
In the depths of thy soul 
Keep each hope treasured yet, 
Oh! dinna forget, Love, 
Love, dinna forget ! 


It. 


Thou hast wandered afar, Love, 
Beyond the wide sea ; 

And fond hearts are watching 
And praying for thee: 

Eyes once beaming brightly, 
With sad tears are wet, 

Then dinna forget, Love, 
Love, dinna forget! 


Itt. 


Forget not thy Moruer! 
Her years glide away, 
While oft she recalleth 
Her heart’s hope and stay ; 
Oh! daily she weepeth 
Fond tears of regret, 
And seeketh her loved one ; 
Then dinna forget! 


Iv. 


Forget not thy Farner! 
O’er Time’s rugged path 
He toileth, and counteth 
Each jewel he hath ; 
But the brightest of all 
In life’s diadem set, 
Is the one who now roveth ; 
Love! dinna forget ! 


Vv 


Forget not thy Sister! 
Thou little hast known 
The changeless affection 
Her bosom hath borne ; 
How her eye sweetly glistens 
When, some token met, 
Tells a tale of the absent : 
Love! dinna forget! 
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° vt. 


Forget not the Matpen 
Thou ’st won for thine own, 
The vows thou has spoken 
In days that are gone : 
Though the sun of her young love 
On others has set, 
Yet it beams bright above thee, 
Love! dinna forget! 


vit. 


Forget not thy Gop, Love, 
Where’er thou may’st be, 
Thy prayers and thy Braue, 
‘That chart of Life’s sea. 
If no more here on earth 
We may joy to have met, 
We shall part not in Heaven, 
Love! dinna forget ! 


Sweden, July 16, 1846. H. W. E. 


18 DANGIASG B&R FUL? 


BreroreE we pronounce any practice sinful, is it not the duty of 
every just man and conscientious Christian fairly to examine both 
sides of the question, with a mind unbiassed by any preconceived 
opinion, or previous teaching, or early impression? And is it not 
also his duty to make the Brste only his standard for determining 
what is sinful and what is not? If these two points be conceded, 
(and we see not how they can in justice be denied,) we think it can 
be fairly proved, not only that dancing in itself is not sinful, but 
furthermore, that it is a means of promoting the Christian spirit. 

We know that many Christians imagine that an essential of reli- 
gion is melancholy ; another name for what perhaps they consider 
mere solemnity. Whence arose this conceit! We have not Holy 
Writ for its authority. Must not then religion have first received 
its garb of gloom from-disappointment and satiety !—or from sad 
old age, which no longer feeling the buoyancy of youth, had for- 
gotten that gloominess would be an unnatural exotic in the fresh- 
ness of the youthful mind? The sad and sorrowing, who have 

assed their lives in thoughtless levity, may, in despair at the ap- 
proach of death, in fear and trembling, imagine that they can make 
amends for their having so long forgotten their Creator, by adopt- 
ing the other extreme in their conduct; but this is the result of fear, 
not of love. A well-regulated mind will perceive that Gop’s favor 
is not to be thus purchased. He who has a correct conception of 
the character of the Supreme knows that He looks at the heart, and 
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if that be right, the external demeanor will be also. A gloomy re- 
ligion cannot be of celestial origin; for turning to our Bible, we 
find joyousness and grateful giadness constantly enjoined. We 
there read: ‘ Be not as the hypocrites, of a sad countenance :’ Mar., 
vi., 16. We no where see sadness inculcated, but we find the Apostle 
Paul pronouncing joy to be one of the traits of the true Christian 
temper: ‘ The fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering ;’ 
that is, patient suffering ; ‘gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance.’ GaAt., v., 22. We also read: ‘ For this is the love 
of Gop, that we keep His commandments; and Hts command- 
ments are not grievous :’? 1 Joun, v. 3. But do not the melancholy 
religionists make them grievous ? Are they not imbued with the 
same spirit which prompted the servant to lay up the pound in a 
napkin, and who excused himself by saying: ‘For I feared thee 
because thou art an austere man ; thou takedst up that thou layedst 
not down, and reapest that thou didst not sow:’ Luks, xrx., 21. 
Do they not, like this servant, look upon Gop as an austere master, 
instead of a kind, indulgent, loving Farner? Are they not in a 
state of fear of punishment for some unreasonable requirement ? 
Do they not virtually deny that ‘Gop is Love ?’ and does not their 
Jear of Him stifle their Jove of Him? ‘ There is no fear in love, 
but perfect love casteth out fear; because fear hath torment. He 
that feareth is not made perfect in love :’ 1 Joun,iv., 18. We may 
infer therefore that that melancholy demeanor which is the offspring 
of fear is sinful; and that they who would forbid innocent joyous- 
ness make an assumption of superior holiness and wisdom over the 
Holy Word; for in the Bible innocent amusement is not forbidden. 
Every attentive reader of the Scriptures knows that every sin is 
there enumerated and condemned; if then we can prove that dan- 
cing is repeatedly mentioned, yet not once censured, is it not a fair 
inference that dancing is not sinful? Every humble Christian will 
confess that the Bible is all-sufficient for Christian practice; and 
what z¢ does not deem sinful man has no right to pronounce so. 
We learn from Goldsmith’s ‘Manners and Customs of Nations,’ 
that almost all the nations on the face of the globe were from the most 
ancient time in the practice of rejoicing and showing their glad- 
ness and joyousness of heart by music and dancing. In Robbins’ 
‘Outlines of History’ it is said of the Hebrews: ‘ Their diversions 
seem to have consisted chiefly in social repasts, music and dancing. 
The two latter partook of a religious character. Games were never 
introduced into their commonwealths.’ In the Holy Record also, 
we find that joy and rejoicing were most commonly evinced by 
music and dancing. If a practice so ancient and of so frequent occur- 
rence were really censurable in the eyes of the Lorp Jesus Curist, 
would He not have taken occasion to make some condemnatory re- 
mark upon the subject? Yet He does not; He never once pro- 
nounces it sinful, nor tells them to refrain from it; but rather implies 
that it is a fitting manifestation of rejoicing and of grateful glad- 
ness, and a natural demonstration of the exuberance of lively feel- 
ing; for He himself narrates the mode of rejoicing at the return of 
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vw Prodigal Sens without one hint of censure, in thes beautifully 
simple words: ‘ For this my son was dead, and is alive again; he 

was lost, and is found. And they began to be merry. Now his elder 
son was in the field, and as he came and drew nigh to the house, he 
heard music and dancing.’ - And he said unto him, Son, thou 
art ever with me, and all that lL have is thine. IJ¢ was meet that we 
should make merry and be glad: for this thy brother was dead, and 
is alive again; and was lost, and is found!’ Luke, xv., 24, 25, 31, 
32. 

But in those times, as in the present, there were persons who 
deemed themselves more righteous than even the Lorp; because 
He did not seclude himself from scenes of social enjoyment, but 
contributed to them; for His first miracle was at the merry-making 
of a wedding, where He turned water into wine, that the guests 
might continue their festivities: ‘And the Pharisees and Scribes 
murmured, saying, ‘ This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with 
them :’’ Luke, xv., 2. ‘And Levi made him a great feast in his 
own house; and hove was a great company of publicans and of 
others that sat down with them. But their Scribes and Pharisees 
murmured against his disciples, saying: ‘ Why do ye eat and drink 
with publicans and sinners !’ And Jrsus answering said unto them : 
‘They that are whole need not the physician ; but they that are sick. 
: came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance :’ Luxe, 

. 29, 30, 31, 32. Is not the Lorp here showing the expediency of 
ciliees of religion, professors and church- members frequenting 
festivities for use to those who need the spiritual physician? Should 
they not then follow His example rather than that of Scribes and 
Pharisees? If professors of religion, following the Lorp’s exam- 
ple, were in the constant habit of partaking of social amusements, 
we think they could thereby serve the cause of Christianity far bet- 
ter than by excluding themselves. By the former course they might 
exert their influence in expelling from these amusements all that is 
really inconsistent with the teachings of Scripture, and cultivate the 
real Christian temper— innocent cheerfulness. By the latter course 
they make religion forbidding, and drive many well-disposed per- 
sons from the ranks of Christianity ; because they cannot see the 
wisdom or justice of requiring suc sh violence to the innocent feel- 
ings of their nature, by an unlovely austerity of demeanor. Should 
chureh- members, nay not only church- members, but even their min- 
isters, join in the innocent dance, they might restrain its improprie- 
ties and immoderations, and gaining the “confidence of the young, 
overcome the desire to do in their absence what they dared not is 
in their presence; as if they supposed themselves sinless so long as 
their ministers did not see them; forgetting that there is One greater 
than their ministers present ; and if dancing be not sinful in His 
sight, is it of any importance who deems it otherwise q 

In the Scriptures we find that abstaining from dancing is a de- 
monstration of mourning and grief, not an “evidence of true piety, 
as may be seen by the following passage: ‘ The joy of our heart 
is ceased ; our dance is turned into mourning :’ Lam.,v., 15. But 
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we perceive that dancing is expected, and is deemed consistent, at 
other times. Thus: ‘We have piped unto you, and ye have not 
danced ; we have mourned unto you, and ye have not lamented.’ 
Mat., xt., 17. Evidently reproaching them for not having danced 
when they were piped unto. Also: ‘ There is a time to weep and 
a time to laugh; a time to mourn and a time to dance.” LEcct., 
ut.,4. It is mentioned as a mark of happiness: ‘ They send forth 
their little ones like a flock, and their children dance.’ Jon, xxt., 11. 

Even in infancy we behold the intuitive exhibition of exuberant 
health and vivacity in infantile dances. Does it not then seem cruel 
to magnify so natural an impulse of innocence, into an act of sinful- 
ness, and thus to cramp the healthful elasticity which Gop has given 
them? The Scriptures clearly show that rejoicing was most com- 
monly demonstrated by dancing. For it is said: ‘ And Miriam the 
prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand; and all 
the women went out after her, with timbrels and with dances.’ 
Exop., xv., 20. ‘ Jephthah’s daughter came out to meet him with 
timbrels and dances.’ Jupees, x1., 34. ‘1s not this David, the king 
of the land? Did they not sing one to another of him in dances ?’ 
etc. Sam., xx, 11. ‘Again I will build thee, and thou shalt be 
built, O virgin of Israel! Thou shalt again be adorned with thy 
tabrets, and shalt go forth in dances of them that make merry.’ 
Jer. xxx, 4. ‘And it came to pass as they came, when David was 
returned from the slaughter of the Philistines, that the women came 
out of all the cities of Israel, singing and dancing, to meet King 
Saul, with tabrets, with joy, and with instruments of music.’ 1Sam., 
xvut., 6. ‘Thou hast turned my mourning into dancing; thou 
hast put off my sackcloth and girded me with gladness.’ Psaums, 
xxx., 11. ‘ Let Israel rejoice in Hm that made him. Let the chil- 
dren of Zion be joyful in their King. Let them praise His name 
inthe dance.’ Psaums,cxuix., 23. ‘ And they shall not sorrow any 
moreatall. Then shall the virgin rejoice in the dance ; both young 
men and old together: for I will turn their mourning into joy, and 
will comfort them, and make them rejoice from their sorrow.’ JER., 
xxx1., 13. ‘ Therefore they commanded the children of Benjamin, 
saying, ‘Go, and lie in wait in the vineyards; and see, and behold 
if the daughters of Shiloh come out to dance in dances ; then come 
ye out of the vineyards, and catch you every man his wife, of the 
daughters of Shiloh, and go tothe land of Benjamin. And the chil- 
dren of Benjamin did so, and took their wives according to their 
number of them that danced whom they caught.’ Jupegs xx1., 20,21, 
23. ‘And David danced before the Lorp with all his might. And 
as the ark of the Lorp came into the city of David, Michal, Saul’s 
daughter, looked through a window, and saw King David leaping 
and dancing before the Lorp; and she despised him in her heart. 
Therefore Michal, the daughter of Saul, had no child unto the day of 
her death.’ 2 Sam., vi., 14, 16, 23. This conduct of Michal’s has 
been quoted as an argument agaist dancing ; whereas, if justice had 
been done, it would have been quoted in favor of it; for the Lorp 
deemed her despising David worthy of punishment. And when 
VOL. XXVIII. 43 
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Michal reproached anil fee ancient, Me vindicated himself, wal 
also said: ‘And of the maid-servants which thou hast spoken of, 
of them shall I be had in honor:’ v. 22. 

Another text of Scripture says: ‘And when the daughter of the 
said Herodias came in and danced, and pleased Herod, and them 
that sat with him,’ etc. Mark, vi., 22. Then the consequence of 
this pleasing of Herod is related to have caused the execution of 
John. But, some biblical scholars have supposed that the real truth 
was not, as Herod said, for his ‘ oath’s sake,’ but that his ordering of 
the execution was the result of a concerted plan between Herodias 
and Herod, who were to make it appear that the-execution was un- 
premeditated, and because the girl had pleased him; whereas in 
reality it had been arranged with the mother that the oaths should 
be taken for that purpose. This unjust and cruel act of Herod has 
been quoted as an evidence of the sinfulness of dancing ; but to the 
unbiassed mind it proves no more the sinfulness of dancing than of 
all female grace and fascination ; for many a man knows to his sor- 
row that the fascinations of woman have caused him to make many 
a rash promise, even when there has been no dancing in the case. 

‘ And it came to pass as soon as he came nigh unto the camp, that 
he saw the calf and the dancing ; and Moses’ anger waxed hot,’ etc. 
Exop., xxx, 19. This is the ‘only passage which seems to imply a 
censure upon dancing ; yet it is evident that the anger of Moses 
was owing to the idolatry, rather than the dancing. The only re- 
maining place where the word occurs is in a prophecy of desolation, 
viz: ‘And their houses shall! be full of doleful creatures; and owls 
shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance there.’ Isatan, xu, 21. 
Which only serves to show how universally rejoicing is denoted by 
dancing; when even ‘doleful creatures’ may resort to it, and con- 
vert an otherwise innocent practice into a prominent element in their 
disgusting orgies. 

We have now given every passage wherein dancing is mentioned 
in the Bible, and not one of them condemns it. Is it right then that 
man should ? 

But some will say: ‘ Still, much harm has resulted from dancing.’ 
Very true; but harm has only ensued when the practice has been 
abused, not when it has been properly wsed. It is a well-established 
maxim that the ‘ abuse of a thing is no argument against the wse of 
it.’ Evil has come out of every amusement, every good, every 
blessing, and even out of every essential of life ; because they have 
all at times been abused.. Sleeping, eating, reading are not called 
sinful; yet greater harm has come from each and all of these than 
perhaps ever came from dancing. But in all cases it was the result 
of the abuse of each. Has not the abuse of sleeping made the slug- 
gard, and thus led poverty and starvation to stare in the face of 
thousands? Has not the abuse of eating generated physical and 
moral disease? And has not profane reading led many a soul to 
hell? If so much harm has come from these practices, why should 
dancing be deemed any worse ? 

The truth is, dancing in itself is innocent or otherwise, according 
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to the characters of those who practice it, and according to the 
thoughts, intentions and feelings of the dancers. Let these be cor- 
rect and pure, and the act will be so too, and void of offence, ‘toward 
Gop and toward man.’ If thechildren of professing Christians are 
taught genuine goodness, and true practical holiness, we venture to 
say that there will be no inexpediency in teaching them to dance ; 
for the evil of dancing consists in its intemperance. This, Scrip- 
ture deems sinful, and this only it forbids. Intemperance therefore 
should be shunned in dancing as in every thing else. Let dancing 
be freed from immoderation, immodesty and imprudence, and it will 
be nothing more than a temperate exercise, a stimulator of health, 
and an innocent promoter of cheerfulness; while at the same time 
it will induce and enhance an ease and grace of carriage, which is 
so eminently conducive of feminine and manly beauty. 
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BY H. W, ROCEWELL. 


Op man! upon whose thoughtful brow 
The hairs are gray and scattered now ; 
Who sadly, and with many tears, 

Hast mourned the loved of other years, oe 
Whom thou in childhood’s sunny bloom a2 
Saw’st laid to slumber in the tomb ; 
Old man! I deem it well for thee 
That thou hast hairs like those I see! 




















I deem it well ; for thou at last Re 
The snares of life hast safely past ; = 
If it hath brought thee years of wo, i 
If thou hast seen its hopes laid low, 
If thou hast got with care and pain 
That which in turn thou’st lost again, 
It matters not ; but by these hairs 

Be warned to penitence and prayers ! 


Soon, with thy thin hands clasped so cold, " 
Thou'lt rest beneath the church-yard mould ; ¥ 
Soon o’er thy head the wintry sleet an 
And early rains of spring shall beat ; 

And Summer, with her cheeks all bloom, 
Shall plant her violets ’round thy tomb ; a 
For this ’t is meet thou shouldst prepare, ait 
Thou, on whose head I see grey hair! 


Full many a fair and joyous day 

On thee hath beamed and past away ; 
Full many a warm kiss thou hast shed 

On lips now sealed, and cold and dead ; 
But by thy looks, old man, I know a 
That soon ’t will be thy turn to go; __ ta 
Nor vainly by those scattered hairs , 
Shouldst thou be warned to faith and prayers! ! 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BACK-WOODS. 


ZN BY MYSEI 


WHueEN a new writer makes his début before the world, it is but 
reasonable that the world should inquire who he is; and justice to 
the world, and mercy toward the world’s wife, who has a violent 
passion for acquiring information, demand thatethe writer should 
‘define his position.’ It is particularly necessary also when the said 
ambitious scribbler, as in the present instance, thrusts himself into 
the society of his betters without bringing letters of introduction 
from complaisant editors, or a recommendation from that powerful 
authority, ‘Orator Puff’ It may be said by some far-seeing reader 
that this writer has done nothing entitling him to the patronage of 
this latter power. I object to any prejudicial inference being drawn 
from this premising, inasmuch as his favors have frequently been 
extended to persons who have done worse than nothing. It is ne- 
cessary too that the reader, especially the critical reader, should 
have a proper knowledge of the character, station, etc., of a literary 
débutant, as otherwise incautious praise might be given to his work 
for its intrinsic merit, which it would be found expedient to revoke 
on a nearer acquaintance with perhaps his peculiar idiosyncracy on 
debateable subjeets ; his country; his connections; his religion or 
his poverty. On the other hand, hasty censure might be passed on 
his production for its individual dulness, when the author himself 
might be found to be a young gentleman of high standing in society, 
and of immense riches, or golden expectations. To prevent the 
occurrence of such annoying mistakes in my case, I have resolved 
to have no subterfuge, but anonymousness, and to ‘make a clean 
breast of it.’ 

‘Well, whoamI? It isa question, dear reader, that I have asked 
myself a thousand times. When any thing has occurred to ruffle 
the equable current of my mind; when! have considered myself 
neglected by the world, I have frowned at a mirror and asked in- 
dignantly,‘WhoamI? Whena young lady whose person and for- 
tune had captivated my heart, has slighted my addresses and laughed 
at my soft speeches, I have retired to a solitary room, and shaking 
my fist violently at my shadow, have inquired, ‘ Whoam I? On vari- 
ous occasions have I thus interrogated myself; and Myself, who is 
the best fellow in the world, though some envious people call him 
vain, has invariably returned most satisfactory answers, which my 
modesty forbids me to repeat. I may however say, without becom- 
ing liable to the charge of egotism, that Myself has always assured 
me that I am a charming young fellow, and though possessing a few 
back-woods accomplishments, I am, in my rational intervals, upon 
the whole, rather amiable. I have the height, whiskers and impu- 
dence necessary to manhood ; although to be candid, I lack the most 
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essential requisite — money. Nimporte ; itmay come with the silvery 
hairs of old age. I may as well state too, as some may be interested 
in this point — who knows ? — that lama bachelor; and I forgot to 
say, remarkably handsome. 

As it regards the important point of family, 1 believe few can 
claim a more ancient pedigree. Our genealogical tree is completely 
withered and fallen away with old age. Our family arms is quite 
palsied, wrinkled, and shattered with senility ; and the ancient ‘ sup- 

orters’ of our heraldric honors are entirely worm-eaten. My grand- 
father boasted his descent from one Adam, whom he asserted lived 
before the flood, and my grandmother proved by her actions that she 
was a lineal descendant of Eve his wife. Our armorial bearings is 
a shield with numerous quarterings; in the principal one of which 
is the head of a Saracen, which from immemorial time has been 
afflicted with strabismus, which is nothing improved by age, and 
which the learned say betokens a bend sinister. The rest are filled 
with rampant spoons (pewter,) and similar articles of vertu, on a 
field brass ; the whole of which is exceedingly appropriate, and was 
devised by some prophetic herald, who knew well that none of the 
family would have silver spoons in their mouths at their birth, and 
that their general characteristic in after life would be a brazen one. 

But all the glories of my ancient pedigree would not find me 
bread, nor would a plebeian world supply me with new coats; there- 
fore my father resolved to give me a profession ; thinking, good old 
soul! inthe fulness of paternal pride, that I was destined to make a 
figure in the world, and illuminate the family arms with a field or. 
But my dear mother, who was a very learned lady for country parts, 
had fallen in love with Bruce’s travels before I was born; to which 
unfortunate circumstance I attribute a rambling propensity which 
I possess, which effectually marred all my father’s stay-at-home 
schemes of prosperity, and rendered nugatory his oft-repeated 
maxim, ‘A rolling stone gathers no moss.’ 

I read Rosseau, and therefore fancied I disliked the conventional 
shackles of society; my profession proved dull and irksome, and 
I was seized with a longing after primitive life. I was not long in 
determining to seek my fortune abroad; but where should I go in 
search of it? The West Indies were too hot; the East Indies were 
overdone; Australia was too far; Timbuctoo would not do; the 
United States were too civilized, and I cried in despair, ‘ Where, 
oh! where!’ My situation also was becoming embarrassing, hav- 
ing rashly impaired my small fortune in paying my debts. Solici- 
tous tradesmen, at whose requests I had signed my name to myste- 
rious pieces of stamped paper, were anxious to become intrusively 
familiar with me, and I was compelled to lead a solitary misanthro- 

pic life, to avoid that vulgar race of beings who salute you in the 
streets with a tap on the shoulder. They started up in my path 


‘Whiene’er I took my walks abroad,’ 


and thrust villanous papers into my hand, purporting to come ‘by 
the grace of Gop,’ from ‘ Victoria, Queen,’ etc., etc. I entertained 
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serious wiubuiban of eaneiieien with some sea-captain to place me 
on an uninhabited island, and forsaking a cruel world, take the 
Bible and Robinson Crusoe, lead a solitary life, cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of intelligent monkeys, devote my energies to the civili- 
zation of affectionate goats, and teach paroquets to accompany my 
flute in ‘I am monarch of all I survey,’ to the tune of the dead- 
march. But 
‘ Heaven sends relief to the woe-laden breast,’ 


and I thanked my lucky fate that one morning sent me a pamphlet 
issued by the ‘ Canada Land Company.’ 

This philanthropic society offered an asylum "to all persecuted 
people, a refuge to the briefless barrister, a patrimony to the poor 
physician, who had been for years alike patient and patientless, es- 
tates to the landless, and an Arcady to the rurally-inclined. I flung 
my hat to the ceiling in transport, and leaped about the room in 
extacy. I rubbed my hands and said to my soul, ‘ Oh, be joyful !’ 
‘I thank thee, Fortune ! I exclaimed, addressing the invisible god- 
dess with vehement gratitude, ‘I thank thee that thou has reserved 
a retreat for thy successless followers; where duns will not assail, 
where bailiffs will not affright, nor visions of writ and ‘ capias’ dis- 
turb their slumbers! ‘ Farewell, a long farewell,’ to all my anxious 
cares, my ceaseless searchings for patrons among men whose ‘ ears 
are deaf to the voice of the charmer!’ Oh! ye company of joint- 
stock Howards! how shall thank ye? Buried in the primeval soli- 
tudes of Nature, will I forget my troubles, and elevate my soul in 
communion with her in the unbroken silence of her strong-holds. 


-My farm shall supply my wants; care shal! not enter ‘in my cot- 


tage, near a wood.’ ‘The mighty lakes and rivers shall yield their 
‘finny tribe’ for my food, and my rifle shall supply my table with 
luxuries. I will dress in furs and shear sheep; sing pastorals and 
dream dreams!’ 

When I had thus opened the safety-valve of my excited feelings 
I retired to bed, where I dreamed of sagacious oxen and amiable 
cows. I found myself in the act of embracing an Indian, who was 
suddenly transformed into an interesting fat pig of my own raising ; 
and the transport of delight I experienced awakened me. 

I was never much burthened with what the world calls wisdom, 
or calculation ; and without having reflected twice on the subject, 
I arranged my affairs as quickly as possible, and was almost sur- 
prised one morning to find myself on board a New-York packet- 
ship. The dulness of a sea-voyage can only be equalled by the 
narration of it, which in charity I withhold. 

I was delighted of course on entering the New World, of which 
I had heard so much, and enraptured with the magnificent bay ; 
and as we neared the neat white houses I became elated with the 
fairy-land appearance the country of my adoption presented in con- 
trast with the dingy, smoky look of the towns in the ‘ old country.’ 
I was struck on landing with the home-like appearance of every 
thing around, and stared like an owl struck marvellous to hear the 
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same lamquage, to see iii same Seemnben én same Seid and man- 
ners | had left behind. I confess I felt half disappointed on finding 
that no foreign wonders awaited me. But‘ Onward!’ was the word. 
I fled up the glorious Hudson by moonlight, from thence to Roches- 
ter, wondering at and admiring every thing, and began to be con- 
vinced by slow degrees that New-York was s larger than even York- 
shire, and that the United States actually possessed towns and cities 
in the interior of the country; positively handsomer and better than 
the thousand year old provincial towns of England. I had serious 
thoughts of changing my intention, and tempting fortune in this land 
of promise ; but dreams of Arcady possessed me and impelled me 
still onward ; and thus I discovered myself one dark windy night 
in October, in Coburg, in Canada. 

When I looked upon the town next morning and compared it 
with those through which | had passed on my route, my spirits fell, 
and I sighed despite myself. It was a ble: ik- -looking place, which 
they ostentatiously called a town, and its few inhabitants appeared 
to have given themselves over to lethargy and dejection. But what 
did this matter to me? 1 came to found a Utopia on a small scale ; 
to make a home in the glorious wilderness; to hunt and fish and 
farm, to go wild and free, to sing madrigals and rear sheep. 

I will not bore the reader with an account of my wanderings in 
search of a situation that suited my romantic notions. I declined 
purchasing the most excellent ‘ mill-sites,’ refused tempting ‘ water 
privileges,’ rejected offers of ‘never-failing creeks,’ exhaustless 
‘sugar bushes,’ and most unexceptionable ‘hard wood’ land; all 
because they were too near the bounds of civilization, and I had 
resolved to make my home in the solitudes of the primeval forest. 
With this view I started for the far West, and after experiencing 
for a month all the horrors of travelling in that country, its swamps, 
‘corduroys,’ and worse than all, its log-taverns, I arrived at a small 
town on Lake Huron, purchased land in a newly surveyed town- 
ship, forty miles farther on, and having laid in a stock of necessa- 
ries for the winter, gallantly set out to ‘take possession of my estate. 

On the second day of our journey we (myself, a teamster and two 
‘choppers,’) had left behind us all marks of civilization. Not a 
solitary log-cabin peered out from its nook in the bush; no occa- 
sional sound of an axe was to be heard, and the dull rumble of our 
solitary wagon along the narrow ‘high-road,’ or the loud voice of 
the driver as he urged his horses to greater exertions in some fre- 
quent dilemma, which the echoes caught up and mocked as if in 
fiendish exultation, were the only sounds that broke the oppressive 
silence. Our progress was often interrupted by fallen trees lying 
across the path, which had to be cut through and removed. At 
length about night-fall on the second day we reached my ‘lot,’ very 
tired, silent, cold and miserable. A wigwam in the Chippewa 
fashion was speedily erected, a good fire ‘ built,’ and over our sup- 
per of bread, pork and coffee, something like good- humor and hilarity 
returned. 


On the ensuing morning the ground was covered with a foot depth 
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of snow, which aia fallen in the night ; hein trees were home with 
white drapery, which would have appeared beautifully fantastic at 
another time, but only awakened a sensation of desolation and 
misery now, considerably heightened by the dark appearance of 
the sky, which had donned a dun robe of clouds. Our driver 
speedily ‘ hitched’ his horses to the wagon and left us, and I could 
perceive by the look of pity with which he regarded me that he 
considered me as an insane monomaniac, whose wilfulness in se- 
lecting such an abode was a fool-hardy tempting of Providence. 

It was necessary first of all to build a house; and as there was 
no probability of the snow disappearing before spring, the sooner 
it was done the beiter. With this view we proceeded to fell trees 
of the proper thickness and to cut from them logs of the proper 
length, then to split bass-wood logs and hollow them into ‘ scoops’ 
for the roof. This done, my two companions started for the nearest 
settlement, fifteen miles, to procure a yoke of oxen to haul them, 
and to request the assistance of my ‘ neighbors’ in raising my fature 
abode. ‘They came cheerfully to the ‘bee,’ and after the usual 
amount of eating, drinking, swearing and joking, the house or rather 

‘shanty’ was raised and covered in, while all the time it was snow- 
ing as | believe it can snow in no other part of the world; actually 
tumbling in heavy masses from the clouds, silent and incessant. Our 
next labor was to hew planks of bass-wood for the floor and door, 
to make a fire-place and chimney as well as we could, and fill the 
apertures between the logs with splinters and moss, as the incle- 
mency of the season prevented plastering. 

In three weeks after this, the two men I had brought with me 
having chopped five acres of land according to their engagement, 
returned to their homes and left me ‘alone in my glory. ; 

When I was left alone the grim reality of my situation dimmed 
the romantic dreams in which I had indulged. My impressions in 
these inhospitable solitudes were any thing but cheering. The cold 
frowning silence of the leafless forest inspired me with feelings of 
ineffable awe and stupendous loneliness. A chilling austerity 
seemed to rebuke my intrusion into the untrodden recesses where 
Nature kept her secrets and brooded in awful grandeur and eternal 
stillness. Around my small clearing the moss-hoared elms and 
mighty maples stood like stern and sorrowful guardians of their 
smaller brethren in the back-ground. Over head now and ‘then 
would pass a heavy-winged raven, maddened with hunger and 
moaning for his far-off home, and in the forest the hardy wood- 
pecker would occasionally make the depths ring with his fierce as- 
sault on some barkless and rotting trunk. All else was silence ; 
a vast melancholy; an unspeakable sadness of nature. But it is 
ona moonlight night in mid-winter that the woods assume an aspect 
of severest majesty ; when the heavens pour their beauty across 
the swell of forest-tops, casting a darker shade below, and look as 
if in loving sorrow on the glistening snow in the clearing, like Pity 
upon fr uitless Hope; casting their ‘mild charm over torpid nature, 
cold and beautiful as a smile arrested in its transience, that half 
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ames the features of young Death. Then the woul are filled 
with unseen voices, for the great trees are tortured by the frost, and 
crack and groan and shout in agony, and the owl sings her night- 
song to the moon, and calls on the clamorous echoes. Perhaps the 
storm will be abroad exulting through the heavens, and veiling the 
moon, as he raises his wild outcry and wrestles with the giants of 
the forest, which bend and writhe and shriek in the contest, and 
fling their mighty arms defiant, as they escape unscathed; while 
some, less strong, sink beneath the tyrant’s attack, crushing their 
sons that stand around, and strewing the woods with ruin in their 
fall; while high above the tumult the owl shrieks in fear, and the 
prowling and distant wolf yells in horror. 

I had often wished for solitude, and I had it now in earnest; be- 
ing fifteen miles from any human being except a few harmless 
Chippewas, who had come down to hunt. I involuntarily began to 
ask with the poet, 

‘ * Oh Solitude ! where are thy charms?’ 


I had no books except a few pocket volumes, having left them 
with other things to follow me by way of Quebec; and my only 
amusement was to chop, which I did daily. ‘This was excellent ex- 
ercise, and I took great delight in it at first. Although laborious, 
it has much excitement for a young beginner. After having calcu- 
lated in which position it will be most advantageous for your tree 
to fall, you proceed to chop in the direction that in your judgment 
will secure such a result. After an hour’s chopping, which has 
made your blood fly through your veins and your heart leap with 
health and pleasure, your exertions are rewarded by the tree giv- 
ing its first crack ; being young at the business, you cease to chop, 
look up at the tree-top, and think of making your escape. The 
tree however shows no signs of falling, and you strike a dozen more 
blows as fast as possible; then follows two more cracks. The tree 
is evidently showing symptoms of distress, and you retreat with 
haste, and watch it from a convenient distance. At this instant a 
slight breeze arises and threatens to carry the tree in the contrary 
direction. You now hold your breath, fearful lest your plan should 
be thwarted. The wind ceases, the tree rights itself, and you ad- 
vance and strike more blows, and retreat with great precipitation. 
It sinks at last, crash! crash ! ! and your eyes sparkle to see it taking 
the proper direction; now the top becomes entangled with the 
branches of another tree; it is an anxious moment, for it threatens 
to remain there; you creep toward it and give three or four quick 
blows to throw more weight upon it by cutting away its hold on 
the stump. At last it strips off the limbs that interrupt its descent, 
and falls with a mighty crash, flinging up a cloud of snow, and you 
shout in involuntary gladness. The next thing you do is to mount 
on the trunk of the prostrate giant, and being light-hearted, sing a 
merry catch as you walk up and look at its head, as if you expected 
to find a treasure there. Having achieved this great exploit you 
naturally fling your axe across your shoulder, and still singing or 


whistling, walk into your shanty to congratulate yourself. 
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+ Pasailiasity esiies eaihenien:! even with the art of chopping, 
and I soon began to look upon it as an irksome duty rather than a 
pleasure. As ‘T lived entirely alone I was compelled to practice the 
culinary art, and became quite a cook on a small scale; my expe- 
rience however in these matters was rather limited, being confined 
to the different methods of preparing pork and venison which | had 
bought from the Indians, potatoes and coffee. But I racked my 
invention to discover the subtlest methods of preparing these dain- 
ties, and became a proficient in making that unleavened bread known, 
enter sylvas, as ‘shanty cake.’ Often when I have produced a chef 
d’ euvre of cunning cookery have I wished that some fastidious gour- 
mand was there to share my feast. My dreams were not even yet 
all dispelled, and though I sometimes thought that a life in the bush 
looked better in print than in C anada, still I persuaded myself that 
a little exertion and a year or two of privation would not fail to 
produce the glorious results that I had predicted. 

That long and dismal winter at last came to an end, and the spring 
burst upon me in all the sudden beauty of the American season. 
Myriads of birds of the most exquisite plumage filled the woods, 
and the earth was covered with flowers; flocks of pigeons flashed 
across my clearing, the swift messengers of summer; the trees put 
forth their leaves, and all nature rejoiced in verdant glory. I had 
little time however to admire the great change, for it was necessary 
to burn the piles of ‘ brush’ and clear away the fallen timber on 
my land before I could sow or plant. This was a work not to be 
done without help, requiring both men and oxen; so I| repaired to 
the ‘ settlement’ in search of assistance. I soon found that this was 
not easily to be obtained, for every man was in the same predica- 
ment as myself; all were in a hurry to ‘log’ their own chopping, 
and none were willing to go fifteen miles to help me until their own 
work was done; which would be too late for my crops. With 
much ado I prevailed on-two men to spare me one day, and [ suc- 
ceeded in getting half an acre cleared. 

I was fain to moderate my ambitious views of husbandry for that 
year, and to devote myself to the culture of a garden. Having a 
choice supply of ‘Shaker’s seeds,’ procured in the States, I arranged 
some small beds, and in good season ‘ committed them to the earth,’ 
together with a small patch of potatoes, which were planted in the 
firm belief that they would return a hundred-fold. But the thing 
to which I looked forward with the greatest pleasure was the rais- 
ing of Indian corn, of which I had a few seeds. Having never 
seen a field of corn, my curiosity was excited, and I had unlimited 
faith in its beauty and productiveness as a plant, and its excellence 
as a luxury. One fine morning in May I had commenced planting 
my corn, when suddenly, as if by preconcertion, myriads of small 
insects assailed me. I carelessly brushed them from my face at 
first, unwilling to believe that such minute creatures could do more 
harm than annoy one a little. Miserable error!—in less than an 
hour my eyes were swollen and nearly closed, my ears, neck, face 
and hands were in the same condition, and I was fairly compelled 
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abandon my work wills run into he ‘ihn wtans olenn I was free 
fr om the enemy. These insects are called ‘ black flies,’ and are ex- 
ceedingly venomous. ‘The next day, having tied up my head with 
handkerchiefs, I ventured out again, and by perseverance I at length 
succeeded in finishing my planting. 

These annoying insects disappeared in about a month, but their 
place was taken by a more formidable enemy, the musquitoe. 
Surely all the plagues of Egypt combined could cause but trifling 
misery when compared with this monster ‘ visitation’ as it exists in 
the back-woods. They are not to be counted by myriads, but clouds, 
that emerge from the woods night and morning, and during the en- 
tire day in cloudy weather, obscuring the view like an animated fog. 
If you retire to your log-house on a rainy day, and endeavor to dis- 
sipate melancholy by reading, half a dozen will pounce upon your 
nose before you have got half through the first page. Would you 
write? As soon as you have commenced ‘ My dear ” one 
pounces upon your finger, you fly into a passion and blot the sheet ; 
and if, exhausted with the heat, you fall asleep, are not a dozen of 
the vampires feasting upon your temples ! 

You have been out all day, trying to roll together impossible logs, 
and retire to your shanty at evening tired and disconsolate ; you find 
it full of musquitoes, and a swarm before the door and every crevice, 
striving to gain admittance; you make a large ‘smudge’ fire out- 
side that the smoke may drive these away, and another inside in a 
sugar-kettle which you feed with moss and the fungi from fallen 
trees, and suffocate yourself in endeavoring to dislodge the intruders. 
They are gone at last, and youthank heaven. Nota solitary ‘hum’ 
is heard; you rid the house of smoke, and become better tempered 
with the prospect of having one night’s uninterrupted repose ; for the 
dew is now falling, and they will not venture from the woods again. 
You say your prayers, or at least you ought to do so, and go to bed: 
you cannot sleep at first for listening if one solitary fly is buzzing 
around ; all is still, and you feel grateful. You revolve in your 
mind the cares of the day, the duties of the morrow, the schemes for 
the future; an indistinctness pervades your thoughts, unconnected 
images flit before your mind’s eye in quick and vague succession ; 
you ‘abandon yourself to the fulness of lethargic happiness ; a swoon- 
ing pleasure steals through your frame. Then in the wierd phan- 
tasma of shadowy images ‘that perplexes you, appear familiar scenes 
and beloved faces in vivid distinctness; these disappear, and one 
more beloved than all the rest arises and remains; you are again at 
home, once more enacting that last farewell scene which has taken 
ineradicable root in your memory; once more you feel choking as 
you look upon the tears that bedim her eyes ; again you bid her be 
of good cheer, and endeavor to console her by referring to the far- 
off home in a beauteous land that you go to provide for her ; again 
you utter the last harsh word farewell; the last long burning kiss is 
on your lips; when buzz, buzz! The spell is broken, and all the 
tribe of musquitoes is hastily consigned to a nameless personage of 
doubtful caste. 
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In a short time a thought of pr veal wisdom struck me, which 
was, that a man who had resolved upon turning farmer would be 
none the worse for possessing a little stock, and that my coffee would 
be all the better for a little milk ; so I resolved at once to purchase a 
cow. ’T is true I could not milka cow, and the idea itself was ex- 
tremely ludicrous, but 1 overcame my foolish scruples by reasoning 
that ‘ where there ’s a will there ’s a way ;’ ‘ people must adapt them- 
selves,’ etc. And after all it would furnish me with an excellent 
topic of gossip in my next letter home. Away I went one Thursday 
morning, as | thought, before sunrise, to a Scotch settlement, where 
I discovered that it was Sunday, and waiting until next day I bought 
a cow, and also permitted a yoke of oxen “to be palmed upon me, 
and after taking half a dozen lessons in milking, I returned with my 
three cattle as proud as a plebeian who had suddenly come into pos- 
session of a large fortune, and as much perplexed with my acquisi- 
tion. 

I invented a new method of milking with my finger and thumb, 
and on certain occasions when the cow was unusually patient, and 
the flies unusually scarce, actually succeeded in obtaining a little 
milk. But her ladyship took to rambling, and frequently when 
searching for the cow, | lost myself, and spent whole days in endeav- 
oring to find my small clearing. At length I became weary of this 
amusement, and she disappeared altogether. I put my oxen through 

‘all their paces ;’ hitched them to logs, and practised ‘ haw’ and ‘ gee’ 
with the obstinate brutes, until I became a tolerable ‘teamster.’ 
But they, like myself and my cow, were given to wandering, and one 
day basely deserted me. The best temper in the world may be 
ruined by continued ill-treatment and ingratitude; and so poignantly 
did I feel this heartless conduct, that I subsided i into a sullen despair, 


‘resolving to take no steps for their recovery, but leave them to the 


fate they deserved for abandoning so excellent a master. I took 
things very easily in fact. I am afraid I was getting dispirited, and 
sometimes thought, in spite of myself, that my great scheme would 
prove a bubble, and that my own society, very exclusive though it 
was, did not possess all the charms with which my imagination or 
vanity had endowed it. 

One day,in default of better employment, I had taken a pocket 
copy of Virgil in my hand, and after dreaming for half an hour over 
the name and date written on a blank leaf, when I wasa school- -boy, 
and the hundred recollections this slight incident awakened, I com- 
menced to read the first Eclogue : I had got as far as that passage in 
which Tityrus solemnly vows Olympian honors to his patron, be- 


cause as he says: 


‘Tile permisit, 
Meas bones errare,’ 


s 
when my attention was arrested by a loud crash outside, and I in- 
stantly went to discover the cause. Oh Virgil! Oh Tityrus and 
horned cattle! what a sight! My harvest cares were ended; my 
year’s work was consummated. A drove of stray cows and oxen 
were in my garden ; my beautiful tomatoes were destroyed, my dar- 
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ling garden plants were ruined, and my cherished corn had disap- 
peared. I gave up all hopes from that hour, and retired into the 
‘shanty’ a broken-hearted and disconsolate man. I had found to 
my cost that people in the present age permitted their bones errare 
as in Tityrus’ time. 

I learned shortly that my errant cattle had returned to the ‘ place 
from whence they came,’ and sallied forth after the unrepentant 
animals. I found them in excellent preservation, or to speak plainly, 
‘in the pound.’ It appeared that the gentleman from whom I had 
bought them was a man given to practical jokes, and had sold me 
a yoke of ‘ breacliy’ oxen, notorious for their deeds throughout the 
settlement. They had obligingly thrown down a farmer’s fence, to 
give easy entrance to themselves and about twenty of their brethren 
and sisters into his wheat-field. I saw plainly that I was ‘ done,’ 
and complaint was useless; so I paid about half the value of the 
three cattle for damages, and in the spirit of forgiveness once more 
took the graceless prodigals to my home. 

I succeeded in the course of the summer and fall to get the whole 
of my ‘chopping’ logged and cleared, making six acres of land 
ready for crops in the ensuing spring. It is needless to say any thing 
of the next winter. It passed monotonous and melancholy, and all 
my high-flown notions of romantic happiness and primitive life were 
effectually dissipated. In the spring I succeeded in sowing my 
whole clearing with wheat and oats. I erected a small log barn 
and made my house more comfortable ; but alas! the season proved 
unfavorable, my crops were destroyed by mildew or ‘rust,’ and were 
actually not worth gathering. In despair I went to ask the advice 
of an old friend, who lived about twenty-five miles away, in the 
same district, an old naval captain, who had retired with his family 
to Canada. These people, by the way, make the best farmers in the 


provinces, perhaps from having been accustomed to ‘plough the 


deep.’ 
‘ 


The only thing that can insure success in the bush,’ he said, ‘ is 
work, hard and unceasing. Here education will not avail you: the 
best man is he who has the strongest arm, and has been least accus- 
tomed to the refinements of society. To the worn-out mechanic 
and half-starved artisan the country offers many advantages, but it 
is essentially the poor man’s country. For myself I have accom- 
plished what they call success ; that is, after five years of work and 
privation, shared by my wife, my sons and daughters, we can raise a 
sufficiency of every thing that we absolutely require ; this is all you 
can ever achieve, and to secure this you must devote yourself to a 
life of laborious industry.’ Of exertion and privation I had had 
enough ; and returning home | packed up my ‘ traps,’ sold my cattle 
for half their value ; and as I could not get a purchaser for my land, 
I left it to take care of itself, crops and all. 

The last accounts that the friends of this writer heard of him tes- 
tified that he was in the United States, desperately bent upon making 
his fortune, but all his efforts up to that period had been character- 
istically unsuccessful. His life was spent chiefly in dreaming over 
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imaginary widows, disconsolate and ide: young ales with tender 
hearts and heavy dowers, and dyspeptic old gentlemen, childless, 
friendless, but not fortuneless. ‘The Editor of the KNICKERBOCKER, 
after having listened to his sorrowful story, kindly offered to make 
his hard case known to the public, in the hope that perhaps some 


charitable person, of either sex, might feel inclined to alleviate his 
misfortunes and make his fortune: 


S 2 AA SA Bs. TO M Y S28 27.23 Ba 


‘ My sister, my sweet sister! if a name 
Purer and holier were, it should be thine.’— Byxen. 


Tue heart that for so many years 
I knew and felt was wholly mine, 
With hopes from which I banish fears 
I now must share, perhaps resign. 


From boyhood’s up to manhood’s hour 
This heart has soothed my every care, 

Has wiled me from 'Temptation’s power, 
And shielded me with holiest prayer. 


Has had a spell to lure from harm, 
Such as those fabled spells of old, 
Which could the yielding spirit charm 
From all that wizard tale has told. 


How often to my stricken bed, 
Where I have known whole years of pain, 
‘Thou cam’st, with woman’s gentlest tread, 
To give me hope of health again! 


With a fond eye that never slept, 
Holding my hand in both of thine, 

For me thou hast long vigils kept, 
Until thy health grew frail as mine. 


My better angel ever thou! 

Who by my side shall take thy place ? 
And calm the fever of my brow, 

And plume my spirit for the race? 


Now ‘hou art far upon the sea, 
And I am far within the West; 

And waves and mountains keep from me 
My loved of all the world the best. 


Far, far o’er wave and far o’er wild, 
The storm-tossed of the troubled deep, 

Of home the loved and favored child, 
How rough and rude thy ocean-sleep! 
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Alas! and do the rude winds blow, 
And toss the fierce waves o’er thy path? 

O, Gop! that thou couldst these forego, 
That I might bear the tempest’s wrath ! 


With a firm faith that He above 
Will guard thee to thy destined home, 
I would that I could see the dove 
Careering o’er the ocean’s foam. 


O! blessed be thy marriage-vow ! 
Far parted, sister, though we be, 

And though the distance lengthens now, 
I send a brother's love to thee. 


Then send me back a sister’s love, 
While seated by thy husband’s side, 
And it will to him stronger prove 


The worth of his belovéd bride. 
Washington, D. C. 


F. W. Trowas. 


THE VISION OF ABD-EL-BENDER. 


A LESSON FOR REFORMERS. 


Wnuo among the sons and daughters of men sighs not for happi- 
ness? However dark the clouds that hang over him, who does not 
feel that there is sunshine high above the mists and vapors that dim 
his horizon? However sad, thorny and weary the path he treads, 
who does not crave the beauty of earth ?— who does not feel intui- 
tively that bright sky, flowery meadows, breezy hill-sides, music of 
cool fountains, and shadowy canopy of waving boughs, are all for 
him, and belong to him, in virtue of inherent right ? 

The child’s desire is but the germ of the man’s aspiration; and 
the heart filled with unsatisfied cravings, journeys from the cradle 
to the grave, and goes to seek beyond its shadowy Rubicon the reali- 
zation of those visions of something better which have haunted it 
amid the disappointments of earth. | 

It is this yearning for an unattained ideal good, so deep, so uni- 
versal, so ineradicable, manifesting itself in so many ways, according 
to the diversities of individual character, which has prompted the 
Nimrods, Alexanders, and Napoleons of our race to acquire do- 
minion ; Sybarites to distil the honeyed drops of pleasure; philoso- 
phers to ransack the realms of speculation; astronomers to wateh 
through star-lit vigils ; Homer to sing, Raphael to idealize form and 
color, and Beethoven to wring, by the force of indomitable aspiring, 
the marvellous secrets of harmony from the reluctant tone-spirits. 

All seek; yet who are satisfied? Yet can it be that the plastic 
Hanp whose mighty working has laid together the foundations of 
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our taing, webel. implant in the wena oui a adios senda, 
an endless aim, a mocking guide-post that should lead no whither ¢ 


In ancient days, and in an eastern land, lived Anp-EL-BEeNDER. 
Young, of strong and manly beauty, endowed with a powerful mind 
and a capacious soul, i in possession of health, wealth, and friends, 
he was deter mined to be happy, He lived in a magnificent house, 
whose exquisite appointments won the admiration of his guests, and 
surrounded himself with all that Luxury offers to her votaries. His 
gardens were adorned with fountains and statuary; and displayed 
the rarest and most fragrant flowers ; and in their midst, deep whis- 
pering groves enclosed a little lake, in whose clear depths the clouds 
and the stars loved to see themselves ; while an artificial wilderness, 
rocky and wild, charmed by the force of contrast, and invited to 
quiet contemplation the wandering worshippers of pleasure. 

But this external loveliness did not satisfy him; he felt that amidst 
it all the soul of beauty was wanting; and when he went abroad, 
when he saw the want, the misery, the meanness, the conflict, and 
the manifold ugliness of life, his spirit sickened, and he could no 
longer enjoy the luxurious ease of his own privileged estate. 

He sold his house, distributed the proceeds among the poor, 
whose miserable condition had excited his compassion, and gave 
himself up to Science. Diving into the deep places of Nature, 
seeking the laws of her wondrous working, and striving to elicit the 
meaning of her phenomena, he became a wiser but not a happier 
man. He saw ev ery where around him such a prodigality of latent 
energies, whose effects might be multiplied into infinite blessings, 
that he was puzzled and confounded ; for why, amid such rich pos- 
sibilities, must actual life be so poor, so pitiful t Glimpses of wide 
applications, phantoms of far-reaching improvements, succeeded to 
his former wish of personal gratification, and gave a broader and 
nobler turn to his desires: but just as he was elaborating a grand 
scheme for levelling a ridge of mountains to the east of the city, in 
order to furnish land to all who needed it, and a splendid plan for 
endowing a college for the education of cats into a higher order of 
beings, a terrible fire broke out, caused by the drunken revellings of 
the rabble on whom he had bestowed his ill-advised bounty, which 
destroyed half the city, and left him in possession of a bare com- 
petency. 

His grand schemes of iniprovement thus literally ended in smoke; 
for it is certain that a very considerable amount of money must be 
expended before mountains can be lowered to plains, or cats raised 
to human beings; and Abd-el-Bender, in his altered circumstances, 
had recourse to philosophy. 

He frequented the schools, and soon exhausted all that their con- 
flicting systems had to offer. Disgusted with their unsubstantial 
bases, their partial views, and inadequte solutions, he retired into a 
mountain solitude to meditate alone. Although his studies had 
failed to bring him peace, they had served to stimulate his mind; the 

sublime idea of a supreme controlling First Cause, and consequently 
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of Progra ond emmortalisy, ‘a Seisind vad faintly, on his 
soul; and the feverish ardor with which he had investigated t the pos- 
sibilities of Nature, had softened and risen into an aspiration after 
a higher spiritual state. But though every year found him calmer 
and stronger, as belief in the Invisible sank more and more deeply 
into his soul, though Nature and Reason united to assure him of the 
reality of a Central Mind, whose prolific energies created and sus- 
tained all things, he yet thirsted for a clearer revelation of the mean- 
ing of life. 

‘One evening the sun went down with unusual splendor ; the 
mountain peaks above his dwelling glowed with intense lustre, 
while shadows gathered over the vales below; and twilight fell so 
softly, so sweetly upon forest, rock and river, that the heart of the 
recluse was melted within him. He fell upon his knees and bowed 
his head reverently to the fragrant turf; and as he felt the evening 
wind sweep lightly and lov ingly over his brow, and saw the silver- 
eyed watchers of the night looking out so radiant and so peaceful, 
his soul went up in intense yearning to the unseen and yet present 
Divinity, whose love he felt to be infinite and universal. Gradually 
the vividness of these emotions subsided ; a quiet drowsiness stole 
over him ; and soon the shifting phantasms of a dream flitted before 
his spirit. 

He stood in the midst of a wide flowery plain: the most delicious 
fragrance filled the air, and hosts of gay-winged creatures fluttered 
brightly by. The rich, harmonious contrasts of form, color, motion 
and odor filled him with admiration ; and as he gazed around with 
rapture, he heard a voice singing near him, so melodious, so full of 
a beautiful lovingness, that he was quite penetrated by its tones. 
Soon other voices were heard blending in chorus with it, and ever 
deeper and higher and wider swelled the song, until it scumea i in 
its triumphant fulness to fill the air, and soar among the stars; 
which in their turn, awakening their silvery lyres, flung back high 
answering music from the blue depths of space. 

Then there shone before him a cloud of soft white light, which, 
as he gazed into its depths, opening gently and fading away, re- 
vealed the form of a young and beautiful maiden, who, smiling 
upon him, thus addressed him : 

‘Behold, O Seeker! the open Secret of the Universe! When 
human hearts shall unfold themselves to the sunlight and the dews 
of Heaven, like the beautiful unselfish flowers, which seek not to 
absorb the blessings of cloud and beam, but accept each its own 
portion, and grow lovingly and peacefully thereby; when the 
voices now loud in angry conflict shall cease their dissonance and 
blend in harmonious concert; when Love, broad, wise and univer- 
sal, shall rule the world, then will the potent influences which bind 
together all the realms of universal being, flow down to earth; and 
the voice of Humanity, mingling with ‘the music of the spheres, 
shall rise in majestic harmony to the throne of Gop! Be thou lov- 
ing, patient, hopeful! The ages will realize the vision !’ 

The dream faded and the sleeper awoke. 
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348 A Song for September. 


The lesson sank deep into his spirit. He left his retreat and min- 


gled again in the affairs of men, disciplining himself to love and 


patience ; and whenever he found a soul who yearned like him for 
a better life, he counselled him to do the same. 

While he lived he blessed by the influence of a beautiful exam- 
ple, and he died at an advanced age, in full faith of that brighter 
future, when love and peace shall humanize and glorify the earth. 


A SON G FOR SEPTEM™MBE R: 


\OTOBER. 


I. 


SEPTEMBER strews the woodland o’er 
With many a brilliant color ; 
The world is brighter than before, 
Why should our hearts be duller? 
Sorrow and the scarlet leaf, 
Sad thoughts and sunny weather — 
Ah me! this glory and this grief 
Agree not well together. 


II. 


This is the parting season, this 
The time when friends are flying ; 
And lovers now, with many a kiss, 
Their long farewells are sighing. 
Why is earth so gaily dressed ? 
This pomp that autumn beareth 
A funeral seems, where every guest 
A bridal garment weareth. 


iit. 


Each one of us may often here, 
On some blue morn hereafter, 
Return to view the gaudy year, 
But not with boyish laughter. 
We shall then be wrinkled men, 
Our brows with silver laden, 
And thou this glen may’st seek again, 
sut mever more a maiden. 


Iv. 


Nature perhaps foresees that Spring 
Will touch her teeming bosom, 
And thinks a few brief months will bring 
The bird —the bee — the blossom. 
Ah! these forests do not know, 
Or would less brightly wither, 
The virgin that adorns them so 


Will never more come hither! T. W. P. 
Leyden Glen, Greenfield. 
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ALTOWAN: OR INCIDENTS oF LIFE AND ADVENTURES IN THE Rocky Mountains. By an Ama- 
TEUR TRAVELLER. Edited by J. Watson Wers. In two volumes. pp. 405. New-York: 
HARPER AND BROTHERS. 


Neary nine years the Eprror of these well-written and interesting volumes passed 
in the army of the United States, and during most of that period upon our then 
north-western frontier ; at Green-Bay, Chicago, the Upper Mississippi and Missouri ; 
at a period too when the white man was only known to the native of the forest 
through the army, and the Indian trader and voyageur, who annually passed into 
their country, but confined themselves to its principal water-courses. Mr. Wess 
may well claim therefore to be qualified by experience to judge of the faithfulness 
of the delineation of the aboriginal ‘ native’ character, as displayed in the work for 
which, with little fault of temerity, he stands sponsor. The volumes before us 
reached us after the notices in this department were in type ; and although but five 
hours have elapsed since their receipt, we have read them through ; that is, we have 
so far perused them in detail as to be enabled to say that they not only justify the 
partiality and the encomiums of the Eprror, but they reflect the highest credit upon 
the enthusiasm, the love of manly adventure, and the literary ability of the writer. 
The following account of the author, by Col. Wess, will be read with interest : 


‘In the summer of 1832 a British half-pay officer visited this city,and we were accidentally thrown 
much in each other’s society. A similarity of tastes and pursuits soon produced an intimacy, gradu- 
ally ripening inte a friendship, which [ trust is destined to continue through life. He was one of the 
gallant fellows wio fought under WELLINGTON at Waterloo, and bore upon his person honorable 
marks of his gallantry upon that occasion, and among bis insignia the evidence of his country’s gra- 
titude. The second son of one of the most ancient families in Great Britain, with the blood of 
princes in his veins, and connected by birth aud intermarriages with royalty itself, he had retired 
upon half-pay ; and in the spirit of adventure, which forms a promiuent trait in his character, visited 
the United States for the sole purpose of penetrating the great wildernesses of the West, and partak- 
ing in the excitement and adventure which it promised; regardless alike of the privations and dan- 
gers inseparable from such a life. 

‘ At that period I was probably of all others the person in this city who could best further his views ; 
and when the season for his departure arrived, he carried with him the necessary letters of introduc- 
tion to my old fellow-soldiers in the West, and to such prominent gentlemen, not in the army, as 
could by their position and advice put him in the way of accomplishing the object of his visit to our 
shores. Among those to whom I gave him letters were the late Governor CLarxe, of Missouri, and 
Generals ATKINSON and ASHLEY. The latter, though not of the army, went annually into the In- 
dian country in military array, to receive on the head-waters of the Yellow-Stone the furs and pel- 
tries which had been collected during the preceding year, and to furnish the next year’s supply of 
Indian goods to the traders; and it was under his auspices that our author first visited the Rocky 
Mountains. When General Asuuey returned to the haunts of civilization, my friend, accompanied 
by a small band of hired voyageurs, continued his course to the Pacific ; visited the different estab- 
lishments of the Hudson’s Bay Company; spent three winters in the Rocky Mountains, in Oregon 
and Upper California; and finally, after an absence of three years and a halt, returned to St. Louis. 
During this long sojourn in the wilderness he had literally suffered every thing but death from hos- 
tile bands of Indians, from hunger, exposure and fatigue. He had met with ‘ hair-breadth ’scapes’ 
of every kind; but he had hunted and killed the grizzly bear and the buffalo; he had seen and 
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lived with the North-American Indian in his native wilds; and he had looked upon a country fresh 
from the hands of the CreaTor, filled with magnificent lakes, lofty mountains and boundless prai- 
ries, which spoke the nothingness of man, and involuntarily carried the heart and the mind ‘ from 
Nature up to Nature’s Gop.’ 

‘On his return to St. Louis he learned that his brother, the head of his ancient house, had died 
without issue, and that he was the inheritor of the family title and a princely estate. He came and 
spent some time with me on Long Island preparatory to his return home; but eager as ever for the 
life of adventure he had been living, he soon abandoned his purpose, and determined to revisit the 
Great West, accompanied by a large retinue, and an artist of merit to sketch the various scenes 
which had made an impression upon him during his previous visit. Again was he absent two sum- 
mers and a winter, devoting his time to hunting, and partaking of all the excitement of that bound- 
less region; and on his return, after spending some time with his earliest friend in America, he 
sailed for home to take possession of his paternal estates. 

‘There, in the castle of his ancestors, a venerable pile, erected in 1604, I have since visited him 
and spent many a happy hour. There he is not only surrounded bya devoted tenantry, whose 
cares he makes his own, and a large circle of distinguished friends, who honor and appreciate his 
virtues; but by galleries of magnificent paintings, executed by our countryman MiLuer, from 
sketches by himself, made during the second visit of the author to the Rocky Mountains, Oregon 
and California. And there too I took our friend INMan, during his visit to Europe in 1844 ; and had 
his life been spared, the present volumes would have been illustrated by drawings of his, taken 
from sketches in the portfolio of the author. But our departed friend detailed to you the pleasures 
of that visit, of which ‘Salmon-fishing near Birnaam Wood,’ one of his last works, and so justly ad- 
mired, is a speaking memento. 

‘When the author first visited the Great West, I urged him to keep a journal of his travels and 
adventures for publication ; but to this he was greatly averse. He made however a half promise 
that he would do something in the way of recording the incidents of his travels and describing the 
countries of his wanderings; and the work I now take pleasure in dedicating to you is the fulfil- 
ment of that promise. It was written solely for the eye of my family and for the amusement of my 
children ; and it was only during my last visit to the author, accompanied by Inman, who promised 
to prepare the illustrations for the work, that publication was determined upon and promised. 
‘The sketches of Indian habits, and the incidents of the chase which it contains, are,’ he tells us in 
his notice to the reader, ‘taken from life; and the descriptions of the regions where the scene is 
laid in the Western wilds, ure drawn from nature.’ This, it is scarcely necessary to say, gives an 
historical interest to the work ; while the reader will find no difficulty in discovering how much of 
it is fiction, and adopted only to give it additional zest to‘ his young friends on Long Island.’ 

‘Oregon and California, the Rocky Mountains and the boundless prairies of the West, have at this 
time charms for children of a larger growth than this work was designed to amuse. And although, 
as the author says, ‘it was written during voyages over heaving seas, and in moments of idleness 
in different parts of the world,’ it is not the less true to nature ; because he had with him the original 
notes made during his sojourn in the Indian country. Since his first visit to the United States the 
author has travelled in the inhospitable regions of Northern Russia, and through the more luxurious 
though scarcely more civilized East; and a portion of the manuscript was forwarded to me from 
Constantinople. It may not be uninteresting to the young traveller to add, that in 1842 the author 
again visited our country and the scenes of his former adventures; declaring that it had charms for 
him which no other land possesses.’ 





Thus much for a brief but clear and graphic account of the author, indicating 
somewhat also the character of his work. We take it from a very appropriate dedi- 
cation to Cuartes Fenno Horrman, Esq., a gentleman, as is well remarked by the 
Eprror, whose knowledge and love of woodcraft, and whose ability to appreciate a 
correct picture of the North-American Indian, sketched from life by the pencil of a 
master, may well justify the choice of his friend. We are not sorry to be made 
aware that the Eprror was limited to a few pages in his introduction ; since the re- 
sult will be, that we shall hereafter have the stirring narrative of personal adventure, 
here so graphically commenced, continued in a more elaborate work, which cannot 
fail to prove of deep interest. Mr. Wess narrates a wonderful instance of instinct 
in an Indian guide, who piloted his party on a dark and bitter cold night to a dis- 
tant wood on a prairie ; concerning which he remarks: 


‘Now comes the question, and it is one which has bothered me for twenty-four years; how did 
the Indian avoid losing his way? Why was he confident that he was going directly to his place of 
destination? My sergeant, an old woodsman, and myself, had made use of all our experience, judg- 
ment and intellects to keep in the right direction, but had failed ; had wandered no one can tell 
where; and yet this child of the forest, without a trail, in a dark night, without a moon, star or 
wind to guide him, and quite ten miles from the wood, had never for a moment doubted that he wae 
in the right direction; in short, Anew that he was; and the result demonstrated his knowledge ! 
Whence came this knowledge? Was it instinct? or was he indebted for his knowledge and safety 
to his keener sense of smelling 2? You once said to me, that a critical examination of Indian skulls 
had led a friend to believe that the orifice through which the olfactory nerve passes is larger than in 
the white man; that the eye is set differentiy, so that he may see farther behind him than civilized 
man; and that the passage for admitting sound into the head is larger. If this be so, the secret of 
my Indian’s knowledge is at once developed ; and we cannot but be struck by the wonderful and in- 
scrutable provisions of a kind PRovipENCE for all His creatures, of whatever condition in life. 
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MINSTRELSY, ANCIENT AND Mopern: with an Introduction and Notes, by Wirt1am Moruer- 

WELL. In two volumes. pp. 562. Boston: Wituiam D. TickNnor anD CoMPANY. 

WE have already cordially welcomed this well-arranged collection of ancient and 
modern minstrelsy. It embraces a numerous and highly interesting body of short 
metrical tales, of a tragic complexion, ‘ which, though possessing all the features of 
real incident cannot after the lapse of ages be traced to any historical source, public 
or private ;’ ancient songs, which treat of incredible achievements and strange adven- 
tures by flood and field, and deal largely with the marvellous ; and narrative songs, 
which derive their origin from historica] facts, such as national or personal conflicts, 
family feuds, public or domestic transactions, personal adventure, local incidents, etc. 
We make a single extract from the gloomy and superstitious ballad of ‘ Sir Ronap.’ 
The story is of a young lady, who on the eve of her marriage invited her lover to a 
banquet, where she murders him in revenge for some real or fancied neglect. Alarmed 
for her own safety, she betakes herself to flight; and in the course of her journey 
she sees a stranger knight riding slowly before her, whom she at first seeks to shun, 
by pursuing an opposite direction ; but on finding that wheresoever she turned he still 
appeared between her and the moonlight, she resolves to overtake him. This how- 
ever she finds in vain, till of his own accord he stays for her at the brink of a broad 
river. They agree to cross it; and when in the mid-stream, she implores his help to 


save her from drowning. ‘To her horror, she finds her fellow-traveller to be no other 
than the gaunt apparition of her dead lover: 


Sue has mounted on her true love’s steed, 
By the ae light o’ the moon ; 

She has whipped him and spurred him, 
And roundly she rade frae the toun. 


Never a mile but ane, 
When she was aware of a tall young man, 


! 
| 
She hadna ridden a mile o’ gate, | 

Slow riding o’er the plaia. } 


She turned her to the right about, 
Then to the left turn’d she ; 

But aye, tween her and the wan moonlight 
That tall knight did she see. 


And he was riding burd alane, 
On a horse as black as jet ; 

But tho’ she followed him fast and fell, 
No nearer could she get. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
‘O stop! O stop! young man,’ she said, 
‘For I in dule am dight; 
O stop, and win a fair lady’s luve, | 
If you be a leal true knight.’ 
She whipped her steed, she spurred her steed, | 
Till his breast was all a foam; 
But nearer unto that tall young knight, 
By Our Ladye! she could not come. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

‘O if you be a gay young knight, | 

As welll trow you be, 

Pull tight your bridle reins, and stay 

Till I come up to thee !’ 

} 

But nothing did that tall knight say, 
And no whit did he blin, 


Until he reached a broad river’s side, | 
And there he drew his rein. | 


*O is this water deep,’ he said, 
‘ As itis wondrous dun? 
Or is it sic as a saikless maid 
And a leal true knight may swim ?” 


‘ The water it is deep,’ she said, 
‘ As it is wondrous dun ; 
But it is sic as a saikless maid 
And a leal true knight may swim.’ 


The knight spurred on his tall black steed, 
The lady spurred on her brown ; 

And fast they rade unto the flood, 
And fast they baith swam down. 


‘ The water weets my tae,’ she said, 
‘The water weets my knee; 
And hold up my bridle reins, Sir Knight, 
For the sake of Our Ladye.’ 


‘If I would help thee now,’ he said, 
‘It were a deadly sin ; 
For I’ve sworn ueir to trust a fair may’s word, 
Till the water weets her chin.’ 


‘Othe water weets my waist,’ she said, 
* Sae does it weet my skin ; 
And my aching heart rins round about, 
The burn maks sic a din. 


‘ The water is waxing deeper still, 
Sae does it wax mair wide ; 
And aye the farther that we ride on, 
Farther off is the other side. 


‘O help me now, thou false, false knight, 
Have pity on my youth ; 
For now the water jawes owre my head, 
And it gurgles in my mouth.’ 
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The knight turned right and round about, ‘And vide on, ride on, proud MARGARET! 
Allin the middle stream, Till the water comes v’er your bree ; 

And he stretched out his head to that lady, For the bride maun ride deep, and deeper yet, 
But loudly she did scream. Wha rides this ford wi’ me! 


‘O this is hallow-morn,’ he said, 
‘ And it is your bridal day; 

But sad would be that gay wedding, 
If bridegroom aud bride were away. 


‘Turn round, turn round, proud MARGARET ! 
Turn ye round, and look on me; 
Thou hast killed a true knight under trust, 
And his ghost now Jinks on with thee!’ 


We should not omit to add that the typography and paper of these volumes are ex- 
cellent, as is indeed uniformly the case with the issues of the enterprising publishers 
from whom we receive them. ° 


Tue Prope: orn ONE HuNDRED AND Two Essays ON THE Nature oF MEN AND THINGS. 
By L. Carrout Jupson, of the Philadelphia Bar. In one volume. pp. 320. Philadelphia: G. 
B. ZigEBER AND CoMPANY. 


Tue foregoing is the title of a well-executed volume from the press of ZreBER 
AND Company, Philadelphia. ‘The book is really replete with wisdom and good coun- 
sel, rendered attractive by a general ease and force of style, and by not infrequent 
felicitous illustration. ‘The tendency of the volume is to inculcate sterling integrity, 
unyielding virtue, ardent patriotism, active philanthropy, pure benevolence and uni- 
versal charity. We subjoin a few sententious passages, taken quite at random from 
scarcely a moiety of the work: 


PEACE-MAKING LAwyeErs.—‘If no lawyers were patronized save those who are emphatically 
peace-makers ; who can clearly discern the right and wrong between litigants, and kindly enforce 
the one and correct the other, by patient and sound reasoning; millions of money would pass through 
a better channel, and thousands of friendships be saved from dissolution.’ 


*‘Rexicrious’ SecTaRianism. —‘ Different sects of Christians, are like the children of one father ; 
each has a different Christian name, but ail belong to the same family; so all Christian churches be- 
long to the household of faith, and should soar above family quarrels.’ 


PATERNAL ApvicEe. —‘ If we wish the seed sown to take root, we must mellow the soil by proper 
cultivation. So in giving advice, we must first gain the confidence of those we deem it a duty to 
advise,’ 


City vs. Country Lire. — ‘If multitudes, who are hard run to get bread, would leave our pent- 
up cities, and occupy and improve the millions of fine land in our country, yet unlocated, it would 
greatly enhance individual happiness and public good. Try it; ye starved ones; if you are disap- 
pointed, then I am no prophet, nor the son of a prophet.’ 

ANGER AND ITs CurE.— ‘Anger, like too much wine, hides us from ourselves, but exposes us to 
others. If the man who has for years been a confirmed drunkard, can form and religiously keep a 


resolution to refrain from the fatal poison, the man who has often been intoxicated with anger, should 
go and do likewise.’ 


Be Not cast Down.—‘ Never be cast down by trifles. If a spider breaks his thread twenty 
times in a day,he patiently mends it each time. Make up your mind to do a good thing, it will be 
done. Fear not troubles, keep up your spirits, the darkness will pass away. If the sun is going 
down, look at the stars; if they are hid by clouds, still look up to heaven.’ 


PUNCTUALITY AND DespatcH. —‘In business, punctuality and despatch make short work. Let 
friendly calls be short. Twice glad, in formal visits, is coming short of the mark. Let your commu- 
nications to those who are busy, be short. Hold no man by the button in the street, or in the door ; 
be short. Let your anecdotes.and stories be short.’ 


CoNDESCENSION. —‘I have somewhere read of two goats that met midway, on a narrow pass, over 
a deep gulf. Neither could turn round to go back, without danger of falling off, and one very cour- 
teously laid down, and permitted the other to walk, not harshly, but gently over him, and both passed 
onin safety. This is not the first wise lesson] have learned from brute animals, who act much more 
consistently than some men, who claim reason for a guide, but seldom follow its directions. In pass- 
ing over the highway of life, it is often necessary to condescend to accommodate our fellow travellers, 
and put ourselves to mutual or individual inconvenience, to get along smoothly.’ 


A Tart Repity To A CHALLENGE.—I recollect many cutting answers to challenges, that in- 
flicted severer wounds than to be shot with the blue pill. Here is one: ‘Sir, your desire to have me 
shoot you, cannot be complied with. My father taught me, when a boy, never to waste powder on 
game not worth bringing home.’ 


PRESENCE OF Minp.—‘ An instance occurred in India about thirty years ago, of remarkable pre- 
sence of mind inalady. Several ladies and gentlemen went on shore, and had seated themselves 
near a jungle, the lady in question sitting a few feet farther out than the rest. Suddenly, a huge 
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tiger sprang at her ; she instantly spread an umbrella iu his face, which so discomfitted him, that he 
retreated, and the party escaped unhurt.’ 


Had we space, we might fill pages with passages of kindred force and interest from 
the essays and sketches whence these are taken. We have quoted enough however 
to indicate the terseness of style and variety of theme which characterize ‘ The 
Probe.’ 


LIpDELL AND Scort’s GreeK-ENGLisu LEXICON: wWiTH CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 
Henry Drister, M.A. New-York: HARPER aND BROTHERS. 








By 


Tuis Greek Dictionary must inevitably take the place of all others in the classical 
schools of this country. In England, Donnecan, Grove, Scureviuivs, etc., have 
been entirely discarded since the appearance of Lippety and Scorvt’s edition of 
Passow. The principles upon which it is prepared; the manner in which they have 
been carried out; the arrangement, definitions, derivations, usages, etc., of the words 
are very far superior to those of any other work to which pupils can have access. ‘The 
American edition is still superior to the English, inasmuch as its Editor, the Adjunct 
Greek Professor of Columbia College, and one of the ripest scholars in the country, 
has added to and otherwise improved it very materially. No care or labor has been 
spared. ‘The task seems indeed Herculean ; but it has been performed, with heroic 
courage, and in a style that leaves nothing to be desired. Every part of it has been 
adapted to the wants and necessities of classical students, It is published in a large, 
heavy and neat substantial octavo volume, of above seventeen hundred pages, clearly 
and very handsomely printed upon fine, strong, white paper, and in a style throughout 
which reflects the highest credit upon the house by which it is issued. It is sold for 
five dollars. 


Two Lives: orn To SkEmM AND TO Bre. By Marta J. McIntosn, Author of ‘ Conquest and Self- 
Conquest,’ ‘ Praise and Principle,’ etc., etc. In one volume. pp. 318. New-York: D. APPLETON 
AND CoMPANY. 


Wuenever the readers of this Magazine encounter a new work which announces 
itself as having been written ‘ by the author of Conquest and Self-Conquest,’ our ad- 
vice to them is, to purchase it and peruse it at once. There is such a vein of strong 
good common sense running through the productions of this author ; her inculcations 
are so well calculated to do good, and the naturalness and interest of her illustrations 
of the various kinds and phases of human character are so preéminent, that no one 
can rise from her pages without being deeply entertained and as sensibly improved. 
In the volume before us, the title of which well expresses its scope and design, we 
have a story in which the one great feature of romance, a love-tale, is certainly pre- 
dominant ; but while there is enough in the way of illustration to prove that ‘the 
course of true love never did run smooth,’ there is an under-current,of practical in- 
struction, Vanity teaching by example, which will be lost upon no thoughtful reader. 
One thing we especially admire in the writings of this gifted lady; it is the absence 
of any literary pretence or pomposity. Her descriptions of scenery and the pheno- 
mena of the elements are clear and not over-labored ; her conception and discrimina- 
tion of character are vivid and distinct ; and the beauty and truth of a true woman’s 
heart appear in all her literary productions. The incidents in the story of the ‘ Two 
Lives’ are too closely interwoven to be segregated and dwelt upon at large in the little 
space which we have at command. We must content ourselves at present therefore 
with commending the work to the cordial acceptance of our readers. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


ANOTHER DIsH oF ‘ Losscousse.’ — We have the pleasure of presenting our readers 
with a second dish of ‘Lobscouse,’ which we trust may prove as palatable as the first. 
Indeed we can have but small doubt of that ; since the naturalness and simplicity 
which are the characteristics of these unstudied sketches are qualities that will al- 
ways insure commendation. But to begin: ‘ Squitcee apostrophiseth the Island of 
Madeira :’ ‘ Oh, lovely island of Madeira! oh, genial ‘ South-side !’ where the rich 
clusters of the grape blush on the hills’ acclivity, beneath the warm glances of the 
glowing sun ; where products of the temperate and the torrid zone vie in luxuriance, 
and all is fresh and green ; how grateful is the sight thou presentest to the consumers 
of ‘hard tack’ and salt junk ! —for understand that by some mismanagement our 
fresh ‘ grub’ had given out a week before. Howbeit, we had potatoes and onions, 
two necessary ingredients, and were thus enabled to concoct that savory mess, the 
name whereof, like that of my yarn, is ‘Lobscouse.’ SquitGEe proceeds to record 
a spirited account of ‘Old Boreas the Boatswain’s Courtship and Wedding,’ as 
taken down from the lips of the ‘ Old Salt’ himself: ‘ Old Borgas the Boatswain had 
a most lugubrious expression on his excessively ugly countenance, one cool afternoon, 
as SquiLGEE went forward to smoke a ‘mild Havana; (en passant, let me add, that 
that was his style of doing up the sentimental.) ‘Mr. Boreas,’ said Squinere, 
‘what ’s the matter with you? Your face is as grum as the carving at the end of a 
cat-head.’ Before going any farther, however, let us take a look at the individual. 
You must know, reader, that the carving on a cat-head is generally designed to re- 
present the flattened face of a ferocious lion or tiger, and is frequently gilded. Take 
such a face, give it a little more prominency of nose, letting it turn up withal ; bring 
the chin out to a point, backed by a doubling of the ‘ dew-lap ;’ color it with a mix- 
ture of red and bronze, and you will have what I think all who remember Boreas 
will consider a true likeness of that old and faithful servitor of his country. His body 
too possessed some distinctive features, in the peculiarity of its shortness, roundness, 
and manner of stepping the legs. Having been for the greater part of his life a 
boatswain’s-mate, he had been during that time confined to the use of a roundabout ; 
but no sooner was the appointment of boatswain conferred on him, than ‘ long togs’ 
were the order of the day; and as if to make up for the past, he had a coat manu- 
factured with an immensity of flap and a length of tail truly astonishing. Of a Sun- 
day, when after piping ‘ all hands to muster’ he came up to the officer of the deck, 
in all the dignity of his situation, and reported ‘ Men all up, Sir,’ his appearance re- 
minded one forcibly of a swallow lighted on the ground. Many of my readers have 
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no doubt observed how those birds strut about with their wings folded over their tails ; 
even so looked Boreas on these occasions, with his broad-tailed coat enveloping the 
rear of his rotund person. 

‘Ah! Mr. Squixeer,’ replied Boreas, in answer to the question, ‘ What ’s the mat- 
ter with you” ‘I was a-thinking of old times, and it makes me sort of solemncholy- 
like.’ 

‘What on earth can you have to make you sad, Boreas, unless it may be that 
some of your various little peccadilloes are rising up in your memory ? 
tainly done your country good service.’ 

‘ Yes, Sir, but ’t ain’t about the sarvice I was a-thinking. My mind was a-going 
back to the days when I was young, before I signed a purser’s receipt ; when Pra 


CLEAVER and me was a-going to be spliced—‘ married’ I used to call it in them 
days.’ 


You ’ve cer- 


‘ Have you never been married, Borras? 

‘No, Sir, I never have,’ he replied, heaving such a sigh ; drawing in his breath 
and throwing it out with such tremendous force that it could only be compared to the 
blowing of a porpoise. ‘ Some folks ashore,’ he continued, ‘ say a sailor has a wife 
in every port, and that out o’ sight ’s out o’ mind ; but I can tell em a man has feel- 
in’s, if he does go to sea for a living; and that ’ere matter of Pec Cieaver has been 
writ down in the log of my memory from that day to this.’ 

‘What prevented your marrying her ?” 

‘ Well, Sir, while you are up there a-smoking I will give you the yarn. It ain’t 
very long, and I think I can reel it off by the time you’ll get through with your 
cigar.’ Putting an enormous quid of tobacco into his mouth, and seating himself on 
the gun beneath me, he related the story of what I will venture to say was the only 
incident of romance and sentiment in the whole course of his long and rugged life. 

‘ Well, Sir, this ere turn-up came off about the time they was fitting out vessels 
for the Tripolitan war. It was at Philadelphia, where we was both born and lived 
opposite to each other, that it took place. Iwas about eighteen; she mayhap was a 
year or two younger nor me, and a monstrous handsome girl she was. But you 
must first understand that our grandfathers and fathers was butchers. I was ’most 
out of my ’prenticeship to the same trade, and she was a pretty good hand a’ready 
at making sassages. All this made a sort o’ good feeling *twixt the two fam’lies, and 
Pec and I used to be always a-playing together when we was children ; but arter a 
while, as we grew up, somehow we began to fight shyer and shyer of one another, 
until at last we knocked off playing altogether; and one day Pre says to me, as I 
passed and said, ‘ How d’ ye do, Pee ?’ says she, ‘ How d’ ye do, Mr. Borzas?” That 
took me all aback. Arter that I always when we met had a kind o’ queer feeling, 
and was most afraid to speak to her. She generally spoke first, and when she said 
‘ How d’ ye do, Mr. Boreas?’ I would say, ‘ How d’ye do, Marm ” 

‘ Well, as I was a-tellin’ you, I was about eighteen, and she sixteen or seventeen, 
when one day the old woman came to me, and says she to me, says she, ‘ Ben,’ says 
she, ‘ Why do nt you go over and see Pec Cieaver”’ 

‘*Lor! mother!’ says 1, ‘what ’s the use? And I felt my face kind o’ sneaking 
and turning all over red. 

‘* Ben,’ says the old woman, ‘ Mrs. Cleaver and me have made a bargain "bout 
marrying you two; the sooner the better, ‘specially as that young carpenter, Jack 
Pang, is fooling around the girl. ‘To tell you the truth, her father and your’n has 
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agreed with us that there shall be a wedding to-morrow ; for there’s no telling which 
is the worst to let run on long, a courtin’-match or a butcher’s-bill ; and as it’s you 
and Pre is the ones that’s to be married, and I know you like her and she likes you, 
you must go right away and see her —right away, now! You’ve got on your new 
clothes, (it was a Sunday,) so you must go.’ 

‘| knew it was no use backing and filling about the matter when the old lady put 
her foot down, so I made sail for old CLeaver’s. But there was Pee standing at the 
door, and that made me feel bashful. If she ’d been in the house it would have been 
something of a stave-off; but to walk upright to her a-standing, I swore, come what 
would, I would n’t do it. She stood in her door and I in our’f, looking up the street and 
looking down ; up at the eaves-trough and down at the pigs in the gutter. Sometimes 
our eyes met; quick as wink down her’s would go, and her face turn scarlet-red. I 
see at onst they ’d been a-telling her, too. At last she wentin. ‘ Now’s my chance!’ 
said I, and away I went across the street, my ears buzzing, my face burning and my 
eye-sight clean gone. How I made the door is more nor I can tell. When I first 
came to my senses, old Marm Cieaver was a-joking me about falling foul of Pre 
too soon. 

‘* Ben,’ says she, ‘if you commence that way in the beginning,’ says she, ‘ there ’s 
no telling how you ’d treat the girl arter a while: but never mind; I know your dis- 
position, my son ; you was only a little bashful. You ‘ll get over that fore you ’re 
married long.’ 

‘ Well, there set Pea, looking as red as a boiled lobster, or a British soger’s jacket, 
and I, I suppose, like a French soger’s trowsers, while the old woman was a-telling 
how happy we ’d be together ; how the old folks would set us up in business, hauling 
off themselves ; and how we must be careful and saving for our children as they had 
been for their’n.’ Jist then my old woman came in, and at it she goes. Mean time, 
Pee and I was afraid to let our eyes meet, but we kept ’em a-going like main bunt- 
ling-blocks ; when one pair was up, the other was down. Howsomdever, arter a while 
my old woman says, ‘ Ben,’ says she, ‘ kiss your intended, and let’s be off.’ 

We both stood up; but that’s all; neither of us stirred tack nor sheet ; just as 
if we was hard and fast a-ground, aud had n’t any purchases to heave off with. 

‘Fie! for shame!’ said both our mothers. 

‘Then Pre, who was braver about them matters nor I, pitched into me, kissed me 
very sweet on my lips, and ran out o’ the room. We then went home, and such a 
making of cakes, and custards, and high-seasoned sassages, and cutting off ch’ice 
Jints of meats, you never didsee. ‘The old woman, soon arter we got back, took mo 
one side and said I’d have to write some poetry to Prec in course: ‘ Your father did it 
before we was married, apd I never know’d a decent woman as did n’t get a set of 
varses before her wedding ; you may say it’s a part of the sarimony.’ 

‘I could n’t help bu’sting out a-laughing: ‘ How can I send Pee any poetry, mo- 
ther, when I haint got any, and what’s more don’t know where to get any? It’s 
sartain I can’t manufacture it myself.’ 

‘You’re a fool!’ says the old woman: ‘aint Dumptin’s daughter here ? — the one 
as has been to boarding-school ? — and aint she a prime hand at making poetry? Look 
’ere, Ben, I know’d how it would turn out, so I got her to write this ’ere for you.’ 
At that she hauled out of her buzzum a sort of young letter. On the inside of it 
was a couple of hearts, with an arrow through’em, and a d —1 of a fire round ’em ; 
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a picture of them ’ere hearts is pricked onto my arm, and the varses is fresh in my 
mind now.’ 
‘Let's have them,’ said Squitcere. * Well, Sir, they was quite pretty, and went 
someway like this: 
‘Pec, my love, 
Mv turtle-dove! 
To-morrow night, 
if the moon shines bright, 


You and I, though two we be, 
Will be made ene by matrimony!’ 


‘I signed my name, ‘ Your loving Ben Boreas,’ and sent it over by one of the girls 
who was a-helping to get ready for the wedding, and she told me, when she came 
back, that Pree read it and kissed it, and put it in her buzzum. 

‘ Well, [ stood it pretty well, Sir, till the time for the wedding came on; but when 
they told me to go up and dress, f was as scared as a dolphin with the grains in him. 
I loved Pea worse nor a albatross loves blubber, or yet fat pork; but when our 
folks got over there, and I see ’em all seated round the wall, my hair fairly stood on 
end like the bowsprit-bits. Howsomdever, seeing that carpenter chap, that Jack 
Pian I was telling you about, in amongst ’em, in I went, out of spite. ‘The girls was 
all giggling together, so I walked into the back entry, out of sight. Jist then there 
was a noise at the front door: it was the parson coming in. After a little talking 
with the old folks, ‘Is all ready?’ says he. ‘All ready.” ‘ Bring in the bride! I 
looked through the passage ; the back door was open, swinging back’ards and for’ards. 
I don’t know what it was, praps "t was a ge-nii, but so’think come over me ; and just 
as the bed-room door was opened to let Pee in, I shot out the back gate ! 

‘Well, to make matters short, as I see your cigar is a-most out, Sir, I listed on 
board the frigate Philadelphia, and went to Tripoli, where we was captured, on ac- 
count of running on some rocks unbeknownst to us, as we was a-going to ‘tack the 
town. ‘They took us ashore, those bloody-minded villains, the Turks, and fastened us 
up at night, and made us work; but you know all about that, and how Commodore 
Presie and Decatur, and some of the gentlemen, fixed ’em off. Well, we got home 
at last, and as soon as we was paid off, I made sail for Philadelphia ; and when I got 
there I started with a straight wake for the old man’s house. When it hove in sight, 
the pumps began bringing up water into my eyes faster than the eye-lids could clear 
themselves. I could not well see, but lost my course, and fetched up on the other side 
of the street-ag’in a woman and two small children. 

‘My G-p! Ben Boreas! is that you ’ says she. 

‘Yes, by G-p! itis!’ says L. 

‘ At this point Boreas was perfectly overcome with his remniscences. It appeared 
that the parents of the girl, indignant at his desertion, and bearing in mind the ex- 
penses of the wedding-preparation ; Brn’s parents unable at the same time to justify 
him; Pee being an obedient child; Jack Pane likewise being present, and taken 
into the conference with Pea, CLeaver and his moiety ; it was agreed upon, on their 
return into the room, (the Borzases having retired,) first, that Ben was ‘ a poor stick ; 
secondly, that it would be a pity to waste so much good ‘ prog ;’ thirdly, that as Jack 
said he had always loved Prec, and Pra said she thought she could love him, now 
that Ben had sloped; that therefore they should be married. The proposition was 
received with universal applause, the ladies appearing to be the most enthusiastic. 
Accordingly they were married ; and henee the little ones who greeted Brn’s sight on 
his return from Tripoli.’ 
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Witt you take another plate, reader? Do n't be afraid of its ‘sitting heavy’ upon 
you ; it is light, and easily digested. Try another plate: 

‘ One day — you know time will pass, so that it is scarcely necessary for me to say 
that this occurrence took place many years ago, like the rest of this veritable record, 
the events of which occurred, and were known to Squiteee, his messmates and ship- 
mates —one day, as I’ve said, Dump being or having been disturbed by a holy- 
stoning in the morning, made use of the following expressions to Bocer: 


‘ Sir, it is perfectly horrible how much one has to suffer, in order to enjoy the plea- 
sures of a sea-life!’ 


‘ How so, Mr. Dump” inquired Bocer. . 


‘ Why, Sir,’ replied the ‘ respondent,’ to use a chancery phrase, ‘all this hauling of 
big stones, this clattering of squilgees, this slapping about of swabs, is perfectly hor- 
rible ; in fact, Sir, it is a great taxation, and is enforced at an enormous cost to those 
taxed.’ 

‘Mr. Dump, do you know any thing about taxation?’ said Bocrr, squaring himself 
up, and looking like one who was about to impart information ; although any one who 
knew him well could have detected ‘a certain twitching of the lips, which indicated 
something that was not particularly serious in regard to any kind of subject. ‘ Did 
you ever hear, Sir, of taxation in its worst form ” 

‘ No, Sir’ 

‘Then I'll tell you where you’ll find it; it’s in Morocco. The emperor, you 
must know, Mr. Dump, cannot call on his subjects for their taxes directly ; but he 
sends an order to the bashaw of a district. ‘The bashaw sends to the sheik, or 
some other such outlandish sort of character. The sheik calls for the richest men 
in his villages, and states, that like Mr. York, they are wanted. The Jews are gene- 
rally those most likely to be selected. Well, they are brought into the presence of 
the man of authority, and ranged according to rank ; that is, according to the amount 
of the ‘ available’ they may be supposed to possess. ‘Those of the highest rank are 
placed in boxes suited to their dimensions, their heads being left out, in order that they 
may see what is going on. A grim old Moor, the executioner of the tribe, perhaps, 
comes forward with a saw in his hand, and at a given signal commences sawing 
away at the box. ‘God is great!’ says the sheik, who I might as well say is a per- 
fectly disinterested spectator of the scene, ‘Gop is great, and Mauomsr is his prophet !’ 
The great. wearer of the parasol, (for you should be informed that the emperor of 
those regions is the only person who is entitled to wear an umbrella,) is in want of 
‘the ready,’ and it becomes every true son of his father to bring forth that portion 
which, blessed be ALLAn! it is allowed him to contribute toward the support of our 
holy religion.’ 

*<«Most Magnificent !’ skys the Hebrew capitalist, ‘ your miserable slave has not 
wherewithal to feed himself, his wife or his children, his ox or his ass !’ 

**Chee-chaw ! chee-chaw !’ goes the saw ; and the old Moor who is using it does 
not look the prisoner in the face, neither does he look at the cadi; for he knows 
there ’s to be no sign of mercy from him until the regular or, rather the irregular 
contribution is made. ‘Chee-chaw! chee-chaw! goes the saw. The old Moor 
begins to perspire ; but he is a robust and athletic man, and will not stop until the 
cadi tells him so todo. The cadi looks on and says not a word, and the old Moor 
saws on, and says just as little ; but the man in the box protests that his springs have 
dried uv, his dates have failed. his wives are dead, his slaves are dying ; that a piastre 
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is a curiosity to him, and ‘ Jon’s turkey’ a Crasus in comparison ; in short, that he 
cannot produce ‘the needful.’ 

**Chee-chaw ! chee-chaw"’ is the voice of the saw ; the old Moor goes on, and 
the saw is entering the wood ; ay, it enters into the very folds of his clothes. 

** Most Magnificent !’ says he, in an agony of fear, ‘ I will give thee a thousand !’ 
The cadi shakes his head, and the saw enters farther — even into the texture of his 
under garments. 

‘* Five thousand !’ exclaims the man in the box — a d—d bad box too, you will say. 

‘« Fifty thousand !’ replies the cadi, unmoved in thought, unmoved in feature. 

** Chee-chaw! chee-chaw!’ goes on the saw, and the old Moor holds on to his 
business, for he knows that it is near its end. 

** Most Magnificent !’ screams the boxed, ‘ fifty thousand! fifty thousand!’ for the 
saw, you must understand, is eating into his flesh. Well, he always has a friend at 
hand with the necessary number of purses, which being presented, they rip him, or I 
should say the box, open, and let him out. A man possessed of more moderate 
means is ‘ squeezed.’ His ‘ taxation’ is a rough, angular stone, placed in his closed 
hand, over which a piece of green hide is tightly sewed. The hand thus enclosed 
is then exposed to the influence of a Morocco sun. ‘The contracting of the hide- 
envelope, as you can easily conceive, would bring any reasonable man to terms.’ 

‘I should certainly think so!’ remarked Dump. 

‘ But,’ continued Boces, ‘ the compulsory process adopted with the minor liabilities 
is the most singular of all. You ’ve never seen tie oriental style of dress, Mr. 
Domr, have you? Instead of our fashion of unmentionables, they cover their ex- 
tremities with a sort of loose bag, with holes in the lower part just large enough to 
stick their legs through. Well, when they do n't ‘come up to taw,’ and fork over 
their one, two, or three hundred, as it may be, several large Thomas-cats are placed 
in these peculiar kind of breeches; the individual then has his hands tied in front, and 
is led through the streets by a grave oflicial with a very long beard, and followed by 
crowds of the curious, particularly the urchins of the village, all of whom are watch- 
ing to ascertain what degree of scratching and biting a man can endure ; for you 
must know that those miniature tigers, when jumbled together in such an unceremo- 
nious fashion, are not the most amiable animals iu the world. In fine, the poor devil 
is at length absolutely clawed into fulfilling his national duties by the cats in his capa- 
cious trowse’loons.’ 

‘ What an embarrassing position to be placed in!’ said Dump. 


‘THERE are cases where a resort to the duello may be absolutely necessary ; but 
as a general thing, I think the reply of an old sea-dog, a boatswain in the service, to 
a gunner of the ship he belonged to, on the receipt of a challenge, admirably and 
sarcastically paints the ridiculous nature of trivial challenges. ‘The gunner — and 
it must be borne in mind that both the parties belonged to a peculiar class of officers, 
that is, ‘ Forward Officers,’ from whom a fist-fight might naturally be expected, but 
never a resort to deadly weapons — the gunner wrote to the boatswain thus: 


‘*Srr: I demand satisfaction of you, on account of what you have done. Please to name time, 
place aud weapons. Yours, G-pd—n you! till death !’, © scceeminttcteiiteny! 


‘‘l'o which he of the spun-yarn and junk replied: 


‘*Srm: Not being much acquainted with ‘high dick,’ I write these few lines to tell you that I'll 
meet you; time, one hundred years from this preseut; place, top of Mount Aitna; weapons, har- 
poons. Yours, till after we meet, is all that I have to say. No more from your humble servant, 
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Law anp Lawyers: A LeGaL Satmacunpi.— We have had our say, as our readers 
are aware, touching law and lawyers ; let us hope too that the members of our State 
Convention have very nearly had their several ‘says’ on the same genera] theme. 
But say what we all may, it cannot be denied that lawyers ‘ make a great deal of 
talk’ in the community. ‘There is scarcely any class of society concerning whom so 
much is said, and of whom so many anecdotes are told. In looking over a neglected 
port-folio this morning, we have found so many sketches and stories connected with 
the profession, that we incline to throw together a Legal Salmagundi, from the origi- 
nal matériel, crude and undigested though it be, which lies before use We begin with 
a western correspondent, who writes us that he ‘ wishes to convey to the readers of 
the Knickersocker some of the anecdotes which he has heard in the courts of cer- 
tain western states,’ or from his brother members of the bar. ‘Itis perhaps generally 
known,’ he continues, ‘that in many of the western states the supreme court judges 
hold the circuit court for the several counties in their district ; and the lawyers in tra- 
velling round from court to court with the judges, perform what a Methodist minis- 
ter denominates ‘riding the circuit.’ Always after the adjournment of court, the 
attorneys get together in some sitting-room of a tavern, which is very commonly noth- 
ing but a pile of log-cabins, and in the company of the supreme court judge and the 
‘side-judge,’ take the opportunity of having a bit of fun in relating original anecdotes, 
stories, etc., which they have heard on their circuit. I will mention one or two which 
I heard in some of these log-cabin hotels in the west, during a session or after an ad- 
journment of court. Perhaps no where is there greater sport than among the attor- 
neys at such ‘times and places.’ When court is over, his honor the judge mounts 
his horse, or if the roads are good, gets into his ‘sulky’ or ‘ buggy,’ and lays his course 
for the court in the next county, and the lawyers in a body all followhim. What they 
lack in accommodation they make up by having good company, in telling entertaining 
stories, and ‘ cracking rough jokes.’ Frequently they are obliged to travel through a 
dense forest for miles, without seeing a house ; over causeways, round ‘ stumps,’ over 
logs and dense brush-heaps. In other counties they have pleasant rides over the 
prairies, the oak openings, and the wide-extended plains, covered in summer with a 
great variety of wild flowers. Often they are compelled to ford the streams for want 
of bridges, not unfrequently swimming their horses across some deep running-brook. 
If they are so unfortunate as not to reach the county-seat when they expected to, and 
are compelled to come to a halt in the woods, before reaching a tavern, they all turn 
into the first good-looking comfortable log-cabin they come to, and there enjoy the hos- 
pitalities of the ‘ Hoosier,’ ‘ Wolverine,’ or ‘Sucker,’ as the case maybe. ‘These log- 
cabins sometimes appear to be a real paradise, and are often the home of the con- 
tented and happy. Here, after partaking of a meal of the farmer’s very best, viz., 
venison, prairie-hen, and pork-and-beans, they all retire to rest, having for their beds 
buffalo robes thrown upon the floor, with carpet-bags for pillows — all in the same room, 
and where all the family sleep. ‘The next morning they all start for court, in good 
spirits ; the farmer giving them their bills in compensation for a dozen little law-ques- 
tions with which he had troubled one of the lawyers, for most likely he is or has been 
a justice of the peace. . . . ‘In the Wolverine state, on one occasion, Judge 
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looked down upon the lawyers witha very judge-like aspect. His honor was so in- 
tent upon the question before him that he did not notice the dog, and ina few minutes 
gave the decision of the question, which chanced to be against the attorney who had 
last spoken in the case. The latter asked the judge ‘if that was the opinion of the 
court? ‘Yes,’ replied the judge. ‘ Well then,’ replied the disgomfitted lawyer, ‘ I 
would like the opinion of the other member of the court!’ When the judge turned 
around and saw the solemn-faced dog apparently ruminating or deliberating upon the 
case he had just decided, he burst into a laugh which ran like electricity through the 
court-room.’ . . . ‘In one of the western counties in Michigan a case came up be- 
fore the court, in which a general demurrer had been interposed by the counsel for 
the defendant, which had been decided by the court in favor of the defendant, thus 
ending that case. The defendant was a deaf man, and asked his lawyer how it was 
that he had beaten the opposite party ; to which he replied, that it had been accom- 
plished by putting in a demurrer. When the defendant was returning from court, 
overjoyed at his success, some friend of his asked him how the suit had gone? ‘ Oh,’ 
said he, ‘my lawver beat ’em.’ ‘ How did he doit?’ asked his friend. ‘ Why,’ said 
the defendant, ‘he pleaded the murrain-act !’ . . . ‘I HEARD an amusing story to- 
day of a pettifogger who had but lately been admitted to the bar. He had got a 
smattering of Latin, but had never taken much pains to remember what he had learned. 
He was employed in a famous ‘ horse case,’ an action brought by a man against ano- 
ther for cheating him in a ‘horse-trade.’ Our pettifogger was engaged for the de- 
fendant, and in his remarks to the jury had occasion to quote ‘Crrrry on Contracts,’ 
where he read the following, among other things: ‘ Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ Currry lays 
itdown that where a man buys a horse with a ‘ well-known and visible defect,’ etc., 
the rule of ‘caveat emptor’ applies ; which being interpreted, gentlemen of the jury, 
means ‘ contract express, etc. Hence, gentlemen, I say that the horse which my 
client sold had such visible defects that a blind man could see them.’ It is needless 
to add that the court was convulsed with laughter at this new reading and interpreta- 
tion of a familiar Latin phrase, and its accompanying Irish bull.’ . . . ‘L. E.S.,’ 
writing to us lately from Williamstown, Massachusetts, gives us the following, 
which embodies, we cannot help thinking, a lesson worthy of heedful note : ‘ You have 
sometimes, Mr. Eprror, shown up the injustice perpetrated under forms of law. I 
take the liberty of subjoining a story, which is a true record of facts, going to prove 
that justice in this glorious clime is sometimes administered in a manner ‘’t were pain 
to hint on.’ During a week’s ramble in one of the eastern counties of the Empire 
State, I heard that a justice’s court was ‘coming off’ at a rising village, usually 
called by the natives ‘Gomorrah. My friend, with whom I sojourned, was ‘sum- 
moned’ to sit on the jury, and received his statutable shilling ; whereupon, led by 
my instinctive love of a scrape, I accompanied him to the scene of action. He was 
excused as a supernumerary. ‘The court was held in a dirty grocery ; the justice, 
in a fustian jacket and blue checked cravat, sat behind an unpainted table, with a 
pocket Bible and two law-books before him. The jury sat on a bench without any 
back, and during the trial freely conversed with the parties and the spectators. A 
boy, apparently eight or ten years old, was arraigned on a charge of larceny, and the 
witnesses were sworn ‘in manner following, that is to say:’ ‘ You do solemnly swear 
in the presence of Almighty Gop, that in this travérse between the People of the 
State of New-York and Asrauam pe Groor, defendant, so help you Gop!’ The 
testimony showed that the said Apranam ‘ did feloniously steal, take, carry away 
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correspondent sends us this anecdote of a legal wag whom we know well, and who, 
while he retains the voice and manner which are natural to him, (and he is not the 
man to retain ‘any thing clse,’) will keep vividly alive the recollection of ‘ poor 
Power’ in the minds of all who have the pleasure of his acquaintance: ‘ An irre- 
verent wag of a lawyer in New-England, who was no respecter of ‘the cloth,’ hav- 
ing heard that he was to encounter in a witness a sanctimonidus personage of the 
Baptist order, resolved to show him that he knew and appreciated him. 
upon the stand with a most ‘ down-trodden’ expression of humility upon his face, the 
lawyer inquired, ‘ What may be your profession, Sir? 
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, grocer ; videlice?, one clam and three crackers !’ 


rend witness, ‘1 am only a feeble candle in the Lorp’s sanctuary.’ 


the legal wag, ‘a dipped candle, I suppose! 


the case before the court? 


whole truth must come out.’ 


four weeks from this time, ‘ at early candle-lighting,’ to prove in these pages, by ela- 
borate argument, that a ‘ Lawyer is not necessarily a Rascal.’ 


right! 


Famitiar Episttes rrom Asroap. — A friend of our boyhood, being on his travels 
abroad, has despatched hitherward three or four hurried epistles, pleasantly descriptive 
of his voyage over, in the steamer from Boston, and his * first impressions’ of the 
Cumberland Lakes ; fine engravings of which, we may remark in passing, surmount 
the top of each letter-sheet ; thus affording to the cis-Atlantic correspondent a very 
good idea of Derwentwater and Keswick, from Skiddaw, Windermere, from near 
Ambleside, Ulleswater, Loweswater, Buttermere, etc. 


senting the finest portions of the scenery in the neighborhood of New-York, views of 
the city, and on the North and East rivers ? 


and sailing-packet ? 


Souruey’s old residence, under date of July sixth, as follows: ‘On the sixteenth ul- 
timo, at twelve o’clock at noon, we were rolling over the streets of Boston on our way 
to the steamer, to which we crossed by a ferry-boat which landed us at East Bosion, 
where the Hibernia lay, lashed to the dock; a huge black hull with a scarlet pipe 
and volumes of thick smoke tumbling heavily from its flue. 


Well, Sir, can you throw any light on 


Would there not be a continual demand 
for such paper from the thousands who write to the ‘ old country’ by every sea-steamer 
We ‘ throw out the hint’ merely. 


Why would it not be a capital 
idea for some of our best stationers to prepare similarly engraved letter-paper, repre- 


at the top of his voice. 





[4 ctober, 


The jury found the 
little wretch ‘ guilty in manner and form as in the complaint is alleged,’ and he was 
fined four dollars and the costs of prosecution! ‘ Mein Gorr!’ said an old Knicker- 


BocKkeR Dutchman who was present, ‘ is dat vat dey calls justice !” + ANOTHER 


As he came 


‘Oh! Sir,’ sighed the reve- 


‘Ah! answered 


You need not ‘flare up’ in your examination; for the 
The laughter which ensued was not checked untii the 
" 


crier had three times called out ‘ Sila-a-ns! - Tuus much 


for the present, touching law and lawyers. ‘There will be an attempt made, however, 


*‘ Heaven defend the 


But we are keeping our cor- 
respondent waiting : consider him therefore to be writing from Keswick, Cumberland, 


Passengers and their 
friends occupied the deck ; carts and carriages were unloading on the dock ; the 
escape-pipe emitting steam enough to make asteady noise. It is two o'clock ; a wag- 
on loaded high with white bags is driven hurriedly to the wharf; another follows. 
Her Masesry’s agent, the master of the mails, (a lieutenant of the navy) orders the 


tars ashore to lug in the newspapers and letters; sixty or seventy bushels of news- 
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papers and about forty bushels of letters. ‘They are now stowed away. The captain 
is on the paddle-box with his speaking strumpet. He cries, ‘ At the larboard hawser ! 
capstan heave — heave away! A half dozen sailors spring as if they were about 
to save their lives, and the capstan is turned. ‘The ship is drawn to the larboard ten 
feet, and lies straight in her slip. The captain beckons to the engineer; the huge 
wheels revolve ; we sweep out to the middle of the channel ; the captain shouts to the 
helmsman two or three times ; the bow of the stately vessel swings out toward the sea. 
The American flag is run up to the fore-top-mast ; three thundering cheers go up 
from those on shore! We swing round a little more, and head to the channel; the 
captain cries, ‘ She ’s all ready.’ He swings his hat to those on shore ; three more 
thundering cheers from those on ship and those on shore ; a gun to the larboard and 
one to the starboard ; a wave of the captain’s hand to the engineer, and the huge 
wheels move again, bearing us out to sea, while we wave our ’kerchiefs to our 
friends on shore. We are out in the wide bay ; a gentle swell rocks us gently ; one 
after another grows pale, and makes a false excuse to get to the cabin; the ‘ old 
‘uns’ laugh in their sleeves. Soon we have passed the last light-house ; the wheels 
have stopped ; the captain is on the paddle-box, with his trumpet again. I ask, 
‘ What is going on?’ ‘ Parting with the pilot, Sir,’ is the reply. I look behind and see 
a small boat with four oars and six persons dropping astern, toward a rakish little 
schooner-rigged craft that lies in our wake. ‘The captain beckons to the engineer 
again, the roar of steam is hushed ; the wheels splash ; and we are fairly off to other 
lands!’ I wish I could describe to you the peculiar excitement of the scene! 

‘The voyage was propitious. No storm, no adventure ; every thing seemed like a 
comfortable hotel. Even while looking out on the sea I was disposed to deny our 
position, and insist that it was but a bay or a lake we were crossing, and that we should 
land in an hour or two. All were pleased with the ship. For one or two days we 
had a wind ‘right aft’ that made the vessel roll like a log, and sickened every one 
who ever was sick. I kept up however, and was not sick at all. My wife suffered 
amazingly. On the morning of the twenty-seventh of June, ten and and three-quar- 
ter days out, ‘ Land!’ was cried by a tar at the fore-mast. But the cry was not what it 
has been so often described to be. Our passengers and crew were not worn out by a long 
voyage ; we had just began to enjoy the ship. ‘These vessels are magnificent. The 
table is always furnished with the greatest profusion of luxuries; wines and liquors 
are used to a great extent, and are of prime brands ; cards are played, and chess and 
backgammon. All who are well enjoy themselves wonderfully. At noon of the twen- 
ty-eighth ultimo, we were in the channel of Liverpool harbor. All were on deck, 
gazing at the cottages and fields. Soon we rounded the little fort, much smaller than 
Castle-Garden, and were in the river Mersey; the great commercial city on either 
side of us. Immense stone docks, forests of masts, and clouds of black smoke on one 
side, and neat little cottages, with terraced gardens, and closely-clipped lawns, and 
little steam-boats and small yachts and bathing-tents on the other. . . . Our friend 
gives us a vivid picture of Liverpool, its hotels, public edifices, general appearance, 
etc.; a sketch of his visit to Chester ; the old Roman walls; and the ancient cathe- 
dral ; Eaton Hall, the seat of the rich Marquis of Westminster, etc. Speaking of 
the scenery of the Cumberland lakes, he remarks: ‘I shall not be so foolish as to 
attempt to give a description of this delightful scenery. You must be here, among 
the naked peaks and stern defiles and placid waters ; you must breathe the very air, 
and feel your soul’s communion with the superior influences that float in visions and 
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delicious reveries about these altars, fully to understand their grandeur and beauty. 
I call them altars, for no man of feeling, no one who ever had an impulse of love 
or a consciousness of the existence of a supreme Creator, can stand here without 
feeling a sentiment of devotion. 1 believe that no person who discards religious in- 
fluences can fully comprehend the eloquence of these scenes ; and certain I am, that 
no man who does cherish religious emotions can look upon them without adoration of 
their Aurnor.’ Our correspondent writes us last from ‘ Auld Reekie,’ whither himself 
and party had arrived, after having made the circuit of the lakes, visited the former 
residences of CoLerrpce and Worpswortn, and the present residence of the latter ; 
and examined in detail the famous old castles of Scotland. Of his farther journey- 
ings our readers may perhaps hear more hereafter. 


A Reminiscence oF THE Past: ConveRSATION WITH AN OLD Necro. — We have 
been somewhat forcibly struck with the subjoined ‘Conversation with an old Negro,’ 
for which, as we perceive by the manuscript, we are indebted to an old metropolitan 
correspondent of this Magazine. We could not help thinking, while reading over 
the little sketch, how much that is worth preservation might be treasured up by an 
observant citizen, while remembering every day, with Scorr, that ‘it is difficult to 
converse for ten minutes with any man, not irredeemably stupid, without receiving 
some information which it is worth one’s while to remember.’ Especially is this the 
case with ‘ garrulous Eld.. We have held long conversations with superannuated 
‘colored brethren’ on Long Island, in the vicinity of old revolutionary battle-grounds, 
that would have possessed interest for the very dullest member of the New-York His- 
torical Society, and which, although coming from a ‘ darky,’ might have thrown light 
upon important accessories of detail that now rest in obscurity. But listen to our 
correspondent’s hero: ‘ I don’t know jest where it was I come from; but they stole 
me when I was very young — when I was a leetle boy; but it was somewhere in 
this country. ‘They put me on board a ship, and I hollered, and wanted to go back ; 
so they throw’d me overboard ; and what become of me I do n’t know, but I s’pose 
they took me aboard again. (‘There was a yaller girl, bigger than me she was, aboard.) 
I found it was the Argus, lying in New-York harbor, and the British had possession 
of the city. The Argus ship belonged to old Rosertr Nicuotson, of Shields, New- 
castle. While we lay thar they had a great jollification in New-York and on board 
the ships. They played the music and danced all night. I don’t know what it was 
for; but they played the music, and beat the tamborine, and kept singing all the time : 


‘Lavy Leg, de Toby LEr, 
Lady Lex, de Ginerul How, 
Gineral How, de Gineral LEE, 
Mee-tee, diddle-de, big bow-wow 


[ Sings to the tune of ‘Yankee-Doodle.’ 

‘When I got in Russia, the first tune I heard was the same tune ; played by a band 
of music on board of a great big war-ship. It went jist the same. We went in the 
Argus to Newcastle, and from there they sent me to King Grorece the Third, and 
he sent me over to the Empress Caruarine, at Archangel. We had a gun-maker 
on board, named Care Gascoigne. King Georce sent him over to make guns. [ 
was there a great while, and I went every where —I can’t tell where; I do n’t re- 
member all; but I got back to New-York from France in 1824, and went to look 
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for home, and the old land where I was born, but I could n’t find out any thing about 
it; I don’t know jist where it was, but I know it was an island, and we had fresh 
water on one side of the island. I went to Staten-Island and walked twenty miles 
all round, but could not find the fresh water. They said there was books which 
would tell; but I had no money to pay for ’em. ‘They kept the books seven miles 
up from the dock. Bern Seaman, I think it was, lived up there, and there was two 
churches up there ; but I could n’t never find nothing about it. But I s’pose I must 
try to keep clear from that OLp Man who makes all the mischief’ ‘Who is he” 
said I. ‘No matter; he does every thing ; he made the old war with this country. 
He is as thin as a wafer; so thin you can’t hardly see him ; but he is too strong for 
every body. He wants to know whar he'll go when he dies. But I don’t believe 
he ‘ll ever die. But whar can he go? His soul can’t go any whar’s but right into 
h-ll. No, I could n’t find any thing about it, and I never shall. But it ’s no mat- 
ter, I s’pose.’ There are some octogenarian KnickersockeR citizens among us who 
will think of other days while perusing this hasty record of a ‘Conversation with 
an old Negro.’ 


Gossip with Reapers AND CorresponpENts. —‘ As I write, I can appreciate the 
autumn feeling ; something holy and peculiar, prevailing within me. I can see by 
the increasing azure of the sky, by the enlarged clearness of the distant landscapes, 
when the eye greets them from the city, and by the transparent briskness of the air 
at evening, that the summer has gone and the autumn-time begun. The woodlands 
stand in calm solemnity, robed in that rainbow coloring, the herald of their fallen 
honors and the November storm. At such a season the heart goes back as on wings 
of the dove to departed friends and vanished pleasures, and the sad hours of memory 
come up in long review.’ Thus wrote the departed OLLarop, many Octobers ago ; 
but how perfectly is the season and its associations renewed this beautiful morning ! 
The sad hours of memory have indeed passed in long review before us while we have 
sat and meditated; and we have been made sensible by the season’s changes, as 
thousands of our readers will be, of the loved and the gifted who have gone before 
us into the vale of death; and therewithal have come thoughts of that last bitter 
hour which cometh fo all, even as the later hoar-frost to the clinging leaf: 

‘NaTuRE, in simple beauty drest, 
Still dances round the restless year, 


And gazing on her yellow vest, — 
I sometimes think my change is near : 


‘Not that my hair with age is gray, 

Not that my heart hath yet grown cold, 
But that remembered friendships say, 

‘ Death loves not best the infirm and old !’ 


‘ As many a bosom knows and feels, 

Left, in the flower of life, alone, 
And many an epitaph reveals 

On the cold monumental stone.’ 

Well, spring will come again ; daisies and violets will appear upon the renovated 
earth ; songs will resound in the green woods and sunny fields once more ; and boun- 
tiful and loving Nature shall emblem again the glorious resurrection of the loved de- 
parted, who have laid them down in the dust and made their beds in ashes. . . . Tue 


reader will agree with us that the subjoined good-natured effusion upon a recent local 
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event is quite in the vein of the most heroic of Locknart’s Spanish ballads. Quere, by 


the way: is this ‘General SurHerLaNnp’ the same person whose will was so rampant 


for battle, in the Canadian ‘ Patriot’ war, but whose bowels placed him on the peace- 


establishment of a sudden, when he was pretending to cross the river to relieve the 


brave and unfortunate Von Suvirz, whom he had inveigled into danger, and basely 


deserted? ‘ We only ask for information :’ 


THRONGED is the high tribunal, 
The crowd sways to and fro, 

And the Judge looks down in grandeur 
On the curious mass below. 

Robed im imagined ermine, 
Too pure for our thick sight, 

He sits like Rome’s Dictator, 
Sole arbiter of right; 

Above stands blindfold Justice, 
Rapt in an endless dream, 

Grasping the golden emblem, 
That swings with even beam. 


II. 


Forth comes the northern warrior, 
The mghty SUTHERLAND, 

Holding the precions parchment 
Like a war-club in his hand; 

The writ of Habeus Corpus, 

With words of power and might, 
Have brougiit to the Ha!ls of Justice 
The wronged man for his right. 

Protective scroll! that raises 
The sou! from grief to joy, 
As now it brings from durance 

The Californian boy. 


Gird up your loins, brave soldier ! 
To meet the coming fray, 
For you must do your devoir 
Right gallantly this day ; 
This day are you entrusted 
With business of great weight, 
There is on you depending 
An anxious army’s fate. 
You have sworn the direst vengeance 
Against yon cravel COLONEL, 
And he who meets your wrath unscathed, 
Must stand on jieight superual. 


IV. 


The crowd looked on with wonder, 
In wonder gaped and gazed, 
Wondering if this great pleader 

Were most inspired or crazed ; 
Now quoting calf-bound volumes, 

Now subtly arguing thence, 
Men doubt which is profoundest, 

His lore or eloquence. 
So deep in seas of learning 

At times he seemed to dive, 
We marvelled if the actor 

Would e’er come up alive; 
Anon with flight of eagle, 

So high his rapture bore him, 
The crowd in admiration 

Were ready to adore him. 


With awful voice, His Worship 
Checked him in mid career, 

And clipped his fancy’s pinions 
With lip and brow severe. 

But in that soul was kindled 
A fire he could not quench, 

And the intrepid soldier turned, 

In act to beard, nay almost spurned, 
The Judge upon the bench! 


vi. 


‘Hear ye! Hear ye!’ the warning 
Goes forth for a recess, 

Aud what may hap upon the morrow, 
The shrewdest can but guess. 


Calm and sedate, the CoLoneL 
Watched his antagonist, 

Heard his forensic brilliancy, 
And marked his poiséd fist ; 

Yet his soul within him trembled, 
Quivered bis lip as well ; 

But it was not at great swelling words 
That his stern visage fell ; 

Nor yet at words of learning 
That graced the speaker’s lips, 

Nor feared he that the verdict 
Would his high hopes eclipse. 


Vill, 


But time with him was precious — 
The bugle called to go, 
And his impatient soldiers 
Were fierce to meet the foe! 
So like the fat knight famous, 
Whose face ne’er harbored pallor, 
He bethought him that discretion 
Was the better part of valor. 
Though duty would have kept him 
To strike th’ opponent dumb, 
Yet his martial soul could not withstand 
The rousing music of the band ; 
And his nerves thrilled, as from the strand 
Rolled the wild clangor o’er the land, 
Of trumpet, fife and drum! 


Ix 


And when the pregnant morning 
Behe!d the assembled court, 

Were gathered a great multitude 
To see the giant sport; 

But lo! our sanguine hero 
Stood with bewildered look, 

For where a CoLoNeL should appear 
There only stood a Cook! 
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As whew the crafty Indian, Above the encmy’s cainp-fires 
W hose prey eludes his grasp, Jon est was seen inscribed! 


Stands with dilating nostril, 
His knife within his clasp; 


With bloodless lip compressed, _ 
Aud eye-balls in a blaze, Hail to the gallant soldier! 
So stood that tiwarted champion, Hail to the pleader strong ! 
In fury and amaze. And hail to the chief, who yielded, 
Nor did his couutry wrong. 
- To SUTHERLAND be glory! 
Let echo’s auswer swell 
He had reared his legal bulwarks, With * Honor to the name of him 
And planted his stockade, Who fought so long and well! 
Aud was ready on the bastion Who fought so well and bravely, 
For a heavy canuenade ; With might and eke with main, 
But when the guns were waiting But as in former conflicts, 
For the match to be applied, Who fought alas! in vain.’ 


A FRIEND of ours records in a recent hasty notelet an amusing anecdote of a trick 
which was lately played by a mad wag at a horse-race, not a thousand miles from 
Detroit, upon a young friend who had chanced to over-tipple ; insomuch indeed that 
he was quite incapable of locomotion. Our wag carefully removed him to a place 
where he could sleep off the fumes of his intoxication, and gently abstracted his 
wallet, partly to save him the risk of losing it and partly to complete the wicked 
joke which he had in view. After due time he returned home. When his friend 
awoke he found himself minus one hundred dollars, and in spite of every exertion, 
could obtain no clue to the perpetrator of the robbery. The Rev. J. N. Marrirr was 
then preaching in Detroit, and creating much religious excitement in all classes of 
the community. ‘Taking advantage of this circumstance, the wag wrote to his friend 
in a disguised hand the following letter: 

‘My pear Srr: I can make you no explanation of the wickedness I was guilty of in robbing you 
of the money which I herewith enclose to you, other thau that I have sincerely repented of my 
error, and hope for your forgiveness. I repeat, I sincerely repent the enormity of my transgression, 
and bless the PRoviDENCE which directed hither that polished, pious and pathetic preacher, Rev. 


J. N. Marrirt, under whose powerful persuasion my eyes have beenopened. Hoping that you your- 
self may close in with the offers of mercy before it is everlastingly too late, I remain yours, 8. F.’ 


The cream of the joke is, that overjoyed at recovering his money, the victim 
immediately enclosed Rev. J. N. Marrirr fifteen dollars, with his fervent thanks for 
‘the great good which he had done, and was all the while a-doing!’ And this 
very case is now going the rounds of the country press, headed ‘ Power of Con- 
science !’ . . . A most capable poetical correspondent of this Magazine has copy- 
righted a work which we have little doubt will forcibly arrest the attention of the 
literary public. It is none other than Osstan, divided into the measured but irregu- 
lar blank-verse in which it is written, but until now not printed, and illustrated by 
copious notes, explaining such passages or allusions as are not likely to be quite clear 
to the unassisted reader. The plan is an admirable one, and the execution, so far 
as we have examined the work, is exceedingly felicitous. It is a task of no small 
labor, as the reader can easily ascertain by reducing the following sublime ‘Address 
to the Sun’ to the rhythmic form in which it was evidently composed : 


‘O rHov that rollest above, round as the shield of my fathers! whence are thy beams, O Sun? 
thy everlasting light? Thou comest forth in thine awful beauty; the stars hide themselves in the 
sky, and the moon, cold and pale, sinks in the western wave. But thou thyself movest alone! Who 
can be a companion of thy course?’ The oaks of the mountains fall; the mountains themselves de- 
cay with years; the ocean sinks and grows agaiu ; the moon herself is lost in heaven ; but thou art 
forever the same, rejoicing in the brightness of thy course. When the exrth is black with tempests, 
when thunder rolls and lightning flies, then thou lookest forth in thy beauty from the clouds, and 
laughest at the storm !’ 
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Our thanks are due to ‘ J. G. H.,’ of Springfield, (Mass.,) for his communication 
touching the course and the capabilities of the wretched inebriate whose personalities 
disgrace a certain Milliner’s Magazine in Philadelphia; but bless your heart, man! 
you can’t expect us to publish it. The jaded hack who runsa broken pace for com- 
mon hire, upon whom you have wasted powder, might revel in his congenial abuse of 
this Magazine and its Eprror from now till next October without disturbing our com- 
placency for a single moment. He is too mean for hate, and hardly worthy scorn. In 
fact there are but two classes of persons who regard him in any light — those who des- 
pise and those who pity him ; the first for his utter lack of principle, the latter for the 
infirmities which have overcome and ruined him. Here is a faithful picture, for which 
he but recently sat. We take it from one of our most respectable daily journals : 

‘Ir is melancholy enough to see aman maimed in his limbs, or deprived by nature of his due pro- 
portions; the blind, the deaf, the mute, the lame, the impotent, are all subjects that touch our hearts, 
at least all whose hearts have not been indurated in the fiery furnace of sin; but sad, sadder, saddest 
of all, is the poor wretch whose want of moral rectitude has reduced his mind and person to a con- 
dition where indignation for his vices and revenge for his insults are changed into compassivn for 
the pvor victim of himself. Wheu a man has sunk so low that he has lost the power to provoke 
vengeance, he is the most pitiful of all pitiable objects. A poor creature of this description called 
at our office the other day, in a condition of sad imbecility, bearing in his feeble body the evidences 
of evil living, and betraying by his talk such radical obliquity of sense, that every spark of harsh 
feeling toward him was extinguished, and we could not even entertain a feeling of coutempt for one 
who was evidently committing a suicide upon his body, as he had already done upon his character. 
Unhappy man! He was accompanied by an aged female relative, who was going a weary round in 
the hot streets, following his steps to preveut bis indulging in a love of drink ; but he had eluded 


her watchful eye by some means, and was already far gone in a state of inebriation. After listening 
awhile with painful feelings to his profane ribaldry, he left the office, accompanied by his good genius, 


to whom he owed the duties which she was discharging for him.’ 

Now what can one gain by a victory over a person such as this? If there are some 
men whose enemies are to be pitied much, there are others whose alleged friends are 
to be pitied more. One whom this ‘ critic’ has covered with what he deems praise, 
describes him as ‘a literary person of unfortunate peculiarities, who professes to know 
many to whom he is altogether unknown.” Can it then be a matter of the least 
moment to us, when the quo animo of such a writer is made palpable even to his 
own readers, that he should underrate our circulation by thousands, overrate our age 
by years, or assign to other pens the departments of this Magazine which we have 
alone sustained, with such humble ability as we possessed, through nearly twenty- 
six out of its twenty-eight volumes? As well might CartyLe lament that he had 
called him an ‘ unmitigated ass,’ or LoncreLLow grieve at being denounced by him 
as ‘a man of no genius, and an inveterate literary thief.’ And as to his literary 
opinions, who would regard them as of any importance ?—a pen-and-ink writer, 
whose only ‘art’ is correctly described by the ‘London Atheneum’ to ‘ consist in con- 
veying plain things after a fashion which makes them hard to be understood, and 
commonplaces in a sort of mysterious form, which causes them to sound oracular.’ 
‘There are times,’ continues the able critical journal from which we quote, ‘ when 





* HE is equally unknown to those whom he abuses. The Epiror hereof has no remembrance of 
ever having seen him save on two occasions. In the one case, we met him in the street with a gentle- 
man, who apologized the next day, in a note now before us, for haviug been seen in his company 
‘while he was laboring under such an ‘ excitement ;’’ in the other, we caught a view of his retiring 
skirts as he wended his ‘ winding way,’ like a furtive puppy with a considerable kettle to his tail, 
from the publication-office, whence — having left no other record of his tempestuous visit upon the 
publisher’s mind than the recollection of a coagulum of maudlin and abusive jargon—he had just 
emerged, bearing with him one of his little narrow rolls of manuscript, which had been previously 


submitted for insertion in dur ‘excellent Magazine,’ but which, unhappily for his peace, had shared 
the fate of its equally attractive predecessors, 


—— 
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he probably desires to go no farther than the obscure ; when the utmost extent of 
his ambition is to be unintelligible ; that he approaches the verge of the childish, and 
wanders on the confines of the absurd!’ We put it to our Massachusetts correspond- 
ent, whether such a writer’s idea of style is at all satire-worthy? And are we not 
excused from declining our friend’s kindly-meant but quite unnecessary communica- 
tion? - - - ‘American Progress’ is certainly an ‘ acceptable theme ;’ but, good 
Sir, it is the manner of treating a theme, and not the theme itself, which should be 
regarded as especially praiseworthy in a literary composition. Observe how OLiver 
Wenpe.u Ho.mes in fourteen lines exhausts the entire matériel of your fourth and 
fifth pages of long foolscap: 
‘On other shores, above their mouldering towns, 

In sullen pomp the tall cathedral frowns, 

Pride in its aisles, and paupers at the door, 

Which feeds the beggars whom it fleeced of yore. 

Simple and frail, our lowly temples throw 

Their slender shadows on the paths below ; 

Scarce steal the winds, that sweep his woodland tracks, 

The larch’s perfume from the settler’s axe, 

Ere, like a vision of the morning air, 

His slight-framed steeple marks the house of prayer ; 

Its planks all reeking, and its paint undried, 

Its rafters sprouting on the shady side, 


It sheds the raindrops from its shingled eaves, 
Ere its green brothers once have changed their leaves.’ 


This is ‘ the vision and the faculty divine,’ elaborate ‘P. D.’ . . . Our editorial 
veteran, Major Noan, speaks of an extremely professional editor of his acquaintance, 
who upon being asked on one occasion at dinner if he would take some more pudding, 
replied: ‘Owing to the crowd of other matter we are unable to make room for it 
until a subsequent issue.’ This plural style reminds us of a description which the 
late Sumner Lincoin Farrrieip once gave of his arrest at the instance of a captain 
of a Mississippi steamer, for the amount of his fare, his name not being quite sufficient 
at that time to pass him free through a thousand miles transit or so on the western 
waters. The characteristically tautological ‘ paper’ was served upon him at the prin- 
cipal inn of an isolated village, where the steamer, owing to some defect of her 
machinery, was tarrying for the night. The officer was imperative — inexorable, 
even. The ‘delinquent’ was toasting his feet by a comfortable fire, when he was 
made aware of his presence and his ultimatum. ‘ You must come with me, Sir, and 
at once!’ ‘We turned to him,’ said Mr. Farrrievp, ‘ and with a glance of withering 
scorn upon our clouded brow, replied: ‘ Would you place us in duress without our 
seeing counsel? Would you remove our person without our hat? Would you dare, 
Sir, to take us away in our slippers?’ ‘The officer ‘did n’t do nothing else,’ if we re- 
member rightly. . . - We have been looking from one of our sanctum-windows 
this morning at the progress of church-building, almost under our gardenward-eaves ; 
holding forth the promise that in the fulness of time we shall be under the very drop- 
pings of two sanctuaries. From the one, we may hear, sitting by our open windows 
on the Lorp’s day, the voice of prayer and praise, and perhaps even the language of 
that sublime and beautiful Litany, which has fallen from the lips of so many saints 
who now chant their adorations around the throne of Gop. We have been thinking, 
while we watched stone after stone rising to its long resting-place in the edifice, of 
the congregations that will fill the space now open to the day when we shall have 
gone hence to be here no more. Parents, gazing with a calm and unspeakable delight 
upon their children, growing up around them in the love of Gop; children, ripening 
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into youth, glowing with warm affections, and experiencing, almost for the first time, 
the pulsations of the tenderest of passions; the young and the fresh-hearted who have 
enjoyed its perfection in the interchange of hearts and the pledge of hands in the 
holiest of ties; all these will be there ; and when the sound of solemn music shall swell 
from the organ through all the vanited aisles, their souls will be wrapped in dreams 
of heaven. Weill may such exclaim, with hearts of fervent gratitude to the Giver 
of all Goon, ‘ How amiuble are thy tabernacies,O Lorp of Hosts! . . . Tre ini- 
tial paper of the present number, the theme of which will be concluded in our next, will 
arrest the attention of the reader. It is from the capable pen of Prof. Kozpen, who re- 
sided for ten years in Greece, chiefly in Athens, in the university of which place he 
held the professorship of Greek history and literature. Inthe revolution which took piace 
about two years since, all the foreigners in the employ of the government, as well as 
the professors in the colleges, were compelled to leave. Professor Korren has since 
travelled extensively in Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine, visiting the most interesting 
objects of antiquity, and making scientific observations on certain parts unknown to 
modern travellers. Several memoirs and letters by him on these countries have been 
published in Germany and Denmark, and he is now contributing an interesting series 
of letters to the ‘ New-York Observer.’ His authentic sketches will well reward an 
attentive perusal. . - - Amone the pictorial publications which we receive, we con- 
sider as among the best the ‘Christian Parlor Magazine. Its engravings are uni- 
formly excellent ; its matériel is entertaining and attractive, as well as religious ; it is 
free from sectarian cant; is edited with decided ability and good taste ; and the neat- 
ness of its typography, the excellence of its paper, and its prompt publication, leave little 
to be desired. . . . ‘Tuackeray, better known perhaps as Mr. MiciiaeL ANGELO 
Tirmarsn, proposes to Monsieur ALeExanprz Dumas, in the last number of Frazer’s 
Magazine, there being at present a great dearth of novels, whether of the ‘ fashion- 
able,’ the ‘ historical’ or the ‘terrific’ schools, the heroes and heroines of which are 
quite exhausted, that he should take up other people's heroes, and give a continuation 
of their lives. ‘There are numbers of WaLter Scort’s novels,’ he remarks, ‘ that 
I always felt were incomplete. ‘The Master of Ravenswood, for instance, disappears 
it is true at the end of the ‘ Bride of Lammermoor.’ His hat is found, that is to say, 
on the sea-shure, and you suppose him drowned ; but I have always an idea that he 
has floated out to sea; and his adventures might recommence, in a maritime novel, 
say, on board the ship which picked him up. No man can induce me to believe that 
the adventures of Quentin Durwarp ceased the day after he married IsaBeELLeE bE 
Crore. People survive even marriage ; their sufferings do n’t end with that blessed 
incident in their lives. Do we take leave of our friends, or cease to have an interest 
in them, the moment they drive off in the chaise and the wedding dejeune is over? 
Surely not! and it is unfair upon married folks to advance that your bachelors are 
your only heroes.’ Mr. Trrmarsu recommends ‘the dear old [vannog’ especially, as 
admirably calculated for a continuation, by reason of its present unsatisfactory end- 
ing. It was impossible to suppose that the disinherited knight could sit down con- 
tentedly for life by the side of such a frigid piece of propriety as that icy, faultless, 
prim, niminy-piminy Rowena; he therefore calls upon the French novelist to ‘ com- 
plete this fragment of a novel, and to do the real heroine justice ;) and he offers a 
few hints for his consideration : 


“Wuen the daughter of Isaac of York brought her diamonds and rubies— the poor, gentle vic- 
tim !— and meekly layiug them at the feet of the conquering Rowena, departed into foreign lands 
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to tend the sick of her people, and to brood over the bootless passion which consumed her own pure 
heart, one would have thought that the heart of the royal lady would have melted before such 
beauty and humility, and that she would have been generous in the moment of her victory. In fact 
she did say, ‘ Come and live with me as a sister,’ as the last chapter of the history shows; but Rz- 
BECCA knew in her heart that her lady’s proposition was what is called bosh in that noble Eastern 
language with which WiLFRED the Crusader was familiar, or fudge in plain Saxon, and retired with 
a broken, gentle spirit, neither able to bear the sight of her rival’s happiness, nor willing to disturb 
it by the contrast of her own wretchedness. Rowena, like the most high-bred and virtuous of 
women, never forgave Isaac’s daughter her beauty nor her ‘ flirtation’ with W1iFrrep, as the Saxon 
lady chose to term it, nor above all, her admirable diamonds and jewels, although RowENa was 
actually in possession of them. Ina word, she was always flinging ReBecca into lvANHOR’s teeth. 
There was not a day in his life but that nnhappy warrior was made to remember that a Jewish 
maiden had been in love with him, and that a Christian lady of fashion could never forgive the 
insult.’ 


It is recommended that Ivanuoer shall grow thin under this treatment, lose all ap- 
petite for his meals, grow dissipated and keep bad hours, while the lady Rowena is 
sitting up for himat home. A chapter descriptive of the siege of Chalus is suggested, 
which can be spun out to any length to which an enterprising publisher would be dis- 
posed to go. Single combats or combats of companies, scaladoes, ambuscadoes, rapid 
acts of horsemanship, destriers, catapults, mangonels and other properties of the chi- 
valric drama, are at the use of the writer. A chapter about famine in the garrison 
is especially recommended, in strong contrast with a description of great feasting in 
the camp of the enemy, with a display of antiquarian cookery ; all descriptions of 
eating being pleasant in works of fiction. Mr. Trrmarsu throws off a description of 
the assault, ‘just to show what might be done, which is strikingly I[vannog-ish, and 
an uncommonly rich specimen of the burlesque ; abounding in those explosive terms 
of chivalry, ‘Ha! St. Ricuarp! ‘Ha! St. Georee! ‘ Now by St. Barsecue of 
Limoges !’ said Berrranp pe Gourpon,’ and the like. Berrranp is flayed alive 
after Ricuarn’s death, and as there is no chapter in any novel extant where a man 
being skinned alive is described, this incident is suggested as an excellent one for a 
powerful and picturesque pen. The novel concludes with the death of Ivannor and 
Rowena’s marriage to the stupid Armetstane. - - - In reading the account of the 
eloquent address of Josern R. Cuanpver, Esq., on laying the cap-stone of Girard 
College, we were led by an ‘ electric chain’ to think of the last time we saw that 
splendid structure. We stood with W. G.C. upon the broad top of one of the west- 
ern columns, looking off upon the October landscape, beyond the Schuylkill, when 
he said, ‘L , | must add another verse to my ‘ Laurel Hill ; this will be a very 
different view in a month’s time.’ When we got home he added to that poem, which 
had already been published, the second of the ensuing stanzas: 





*TuHeEre is an emblem in this peaceful scene ; 
Soon rainbow colors on the woods will fall, 
And autumn gusts bereave the hills of green, 
As sinks the year to meet its cloudy pall. 


‘Then, cold and pale, in distant vistas round, 

Disrobed and tuneless, all the woods will stand, 
Till the chained streams are silent as the ground, 
As Death had numbed them with his icy hand!’ 





Do n’t these lines seem bleak, like the scene they depict? - - - Tue paper entitled 
‘Camp-Meeting in Prairie Land,’ which we are assured is an exact transcript, 
in scene and character, will awaken profitable reflection in the minds of some 
readers, and perhaps elicit the angry animadversions of others. But it is the abuses 
of the custom of forest-worship ; the impious and unchristian language which one 
hears, at times, in the ‘first temples’ of Gop, that our correspondent exposes and 
condemns, and not the worship itself. We have seen, and this journal has not un- 
VOL. XXIII. 48 
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frequently depicted, the influence, infectious for good, of well-conducted camp-meet- 
ings; yet it cannot be denied that the grossness, the vulgarity, which sometimes 
characterize the harangues of the over-zealous, the ignorant and the passionate at 
such assemblages, imperatively demand the whip and the branding-iron. We are 
credibly informed that at a camp-meeting, not many months since, in the vicinity of 
New-York, the following almost profane language was made use of by one of the 
speakers: ‘Come up, my brethren-ah! come up-ah, and give in-ah! Come now! 
come now-ah! Don’t have any half-way work about it-ah! Come up to-once, 
and go the whole hog for Curisr-ah!’ Surely the utterers of such blasphemous rant 
as this, (and we ourselves have heard language on similar occasions scarcely less 
profane,) can find no conscientious apologist. . . . ‘Cau_p Winter is coming’ anon, 
with its snows and its storms without, and its bright reiinions within. The season of 
festivity and happiness for the fortunate and the beautiful has come, when the circles 
which the sunshine of summer had scattered are again gathered in all the haunts of 
fashion ; the old to recount their several experiences of success by flood and field, 
and the young and lovely to perfect the conquests begun amidst the gayeties of the 
Springs, or those delightful moonlight walks along the sea-shore, so favorable for the 
inception of tender affections. To our readers the approach of winter we hope is 
full of recollections of past successes in business, of pleasant excursions and safe 
returns from distant tours. And now the refitting of their own dear homes is a 
theme full of cheerful anticipations of coming winter. Our prospects of pleasure, we 
are assured, were never greater. The Parx and other theatres will present their 
accustomed attractions ; for scores of artists in the departments of the drama, ballet 
and opera are on their way to our shores. Nrsxo’s, pheenix-like, has taken its flight 
in flame and smoke, and like the phenix, to reappear in the spring, we hope, with 
even added beauty and wider wings ; but for the season we must be content to sub- 
mit to the privations incident to the loss of one of our accustomed haunts of mirth 
and amusement. If it was its fate to be burned, it could not have taken itself off at 
a more fitting moment. Now whatever winter evenings may be to the poor —- and for 
them we ask the sympathy and aid of the happy — they are brighter than summer 
suns to the young, whose eyes rival in brilliancy the stars shining over them. A 
beautiful girl said to us, as we were sitting in our old arm-chair, talking with her over 
plans for her second winter’s campaign, ‘ All that repays one for the weariness of 
preparation for an evening party are the hours after midnight ; but for these,’ said 
she, ‘I would not stir a step.” ‘And why?’ we asked. ‘Oh, because all before that 
time is so formal ; the rooms are so crowded till then, and the gentlemen too are so 
hungry till they get their suppers, that they are like unfed bears; but after supper 
they become amiable and willing to be amused and to say pleasant things to us ladies. 
‘hen they find out that we are well-dressed and look particularly attractive, and are 
ready to dance to our heart’s content. ‘Then it is that we dare to whirl through the 
waltz, and gaily trip it in the Redowa, the Polka and Mazourka, and so shake out the 
folds of our dresses; and Aunt Sracy has told me,’ she said, in a low tone of whis- 
pering confidence, laying her beautiful white hand on our knee, ‘that when I get 
ready to do such an act, never to make any attempt at conquest till after midnight ; 
when, she says—and she, you know, has had a large experience in these mat- 
ters—men are much more impressible. And then, if we venture a little pressure of 
the hand, it is always effective ; and then if we look up into a face with some little 
particularity, it never fails to light up a smile which is very pretty to look at. Do you 
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understand ?’ asked the sweet girl, with a knowing smile. ‘ Bless us!’ we exclaimed, 
«yes; and well provided as we are with wife and weans, are ready to go into the pit- 
fall of love, liead-and-ears over, you little witch ’ Indulge us here, reader, because 
the thought comes over us in this connection, in a word or two about light. Every 
night we are reminded of the value, luxury and perpetuity of the Mechanical Lamp, 
the only lamp we know which really answers the earnest prayer of Mrs. Smrru, in 
her colloquy with the ‘ Gentleman in Black: ‘Oh! for lamps that never burn dim !’ 
And we have thought that had Demosruenes but possessed himself of one of them, 
how little of the ‘smell of the lamp’ there would have been perceived by the most 
delicate of the Athenian noses, so scornfully turned up at the parchment rolls of the 
orator ; for to our best belief, they are without smell or smoke, and as economical as 
they are brilliant and beautiful. Ourlamp! we have good reason to admire it, and to 
speak its praise. If our articles are ever bright, we owe it to its rays, and any scintil- 
lations which may be seen in our pages are but its beams concentrated at the point of 
the metallic pen which tips our long porcupine-quill. So much a favorite with us is 
the ‘French Mechanical Lamp,’ that we could well wish all our readers might re- 
joice in its light; and we have been thinking to-night how much more of cheerfulness 
there would be around all our firesides, if ‘ the light that shone,’ instead of being ‘dim- 
med and gone’ before the witching hour of midnight, (that ‘ noon of night’ as the 
poets call it, and with as much of truth as pdetic license,) could but be as perennial 
as the midnight suns sold by our friend Aucustin Diacon, at Number twenty, Jotin- 
street! Honest Sancuo Panza found it in his heart to exclaim, ‘ Praise be t» hm 
who invented sleep!’ We would rather say, ‘ Praise be to him who introduced to 
our benighted city the splendors of the Parisian Carcel Lamp! . . . Tue cele- 
brated establishment of Messrs. ‘Tirrany anp Youne, Broadway, opposite the City- 
Hall, is one of the fixed lions of the metropolis. It is the largest of its kind in Ame- 
rica ; is always crowded with the most recherché articles of art and vertu that can 
be found in the cities of the old world; and is always freshly supplied with the very 
latest attractions; the articles being all of their own importation, made to order, or 
selected from the best sources, by one of their firm resident in Europe. It is worthy 
any one’s while to spend an hour in examining the beautiful fabrics to be encountered 
here. One comes away almost ‘ dazzled and drunk with beauty” . . . New-York 
is blest with a distinguished lecturer, in the person of Rev. Georce Oate, who in di- 
verse suburban quarters ‘ unfolds to view a retrospective and prospective prospect of 
tyranny ; liberty, honor and dishonor; the ocean ; disappointment ; superstition and 
fanaticism ; benevolent exertions in favor of literature ; scenes in nature ; the public 
press ; and a prospective view of America and her prospects!’ A ‘large and se- 
We announced last October that our ‘ ency- 
clopedic friend Gouravup’ would lecture on the application of his system of mne- 


lected assortment’ of topics. . 


motechny to the learning of languages; but this was prevented by a severe illness, 
which kept him on the ‘ boundary line of the other world’ nearly six months. We 
are glad to have occular proof that the Professor is still in the flesh, and full of energy 
in carrying out the plans he has in view. He is now in town, ‘ direct from the ely- 
sian solitudes of Niagara,’ for the purpose of attending the Phonographic Convention 
to be held in this city about the middle of the present month ; when he proposes to put 
hors de combat Prrman’s system, as well as any other which may be presented, by his 
‘ American system of 7'rue Phonography,’ which he is now editing. He asserts that 
by the help of this system al] the spoken languages of the world can be written 
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and read, with their exact pronunciation, and that he will soon teach us all how to 
pronounce in a few hours the French, the Spanish, the Italian, etc., just as well as 
Louis Puiiuirre, Queen Isanevia, or the new Ports, ¢ tutti quanti! Verily, if such 
power be possessed by the ‘ True Phonography’ which the proposed convention will 
assemble to examine and decide upon, we predict for Mr. Gouraup a perfect rush to 
his philological lectures. ‘Nous verrons.” . , . Tue lines ‘To My Sister’ in pre- 
ceding pages, by F. W. Tuomas, Esq., of Washington, were addressed to Mrs. Warr, 
a most lovely and amiable lady, who, with two beautiful children, was wrecked in 
April last, in the ship Gentoo, near the Cape of Good Hope. She was on her return 
from Calcutta, where her husband resided, for the purpose of educating her children 
in the United States. Previous to her marriage, she was the idol of her relatives, the 
light and life of the circle in which she moved, and an object of warm regard to all 
who were fortunate enough to enjoy her intimate friendship. By her most distressing 
death, the ‘dark unfathomed caves of ocean’ have had added to them ‘ a gem of purest 
ray serene, and an ‘aching void’ has been left in many a heart. . . . Messrs. 
ANTHONY AND Cxark, at their spacious National Miniature Gallery, have copies of 
their magnificent engraving of the Senate Chamber of the United States, each 
member and spectator in which is a portrait! It is a noble work, and will demand 
farther words from us hereafter. . . . Our readers will be glad to welcome back 
again to the country which loves and honors him, Mr. Wasuineron Irvine, our late 
distinguished minister to the court of Spain. He is in excellent health. Time seems 
in passing over him to leave his person unscathed and his equable spirit untouched. 
‘ May he live a a thousand years!’ . . . ‘'T wonders why it is that the Caffres are 
enabled to ‘ bush-fight’ as they do at the Cape of Good Hope. ‘ Judging from the 
specimens of Caffre-blood at the American Museum,’ he thinks ‘ the contest ought 
long ago to have been decided.’ Bless his heart! he doesn’t know the monkey from 
the native! . . - Our acknowledgments are due and tendered to ‘l'sow-Cnaoona, 
late of Canton, for his pleasant rermembrancer. When he reaches the flower-land, 
we shall address him in Chinese. Decidedly, we shall do ‘ nothing else.’ A special 
intention. . . . Graham’s Magazine for October, the best by far of the Philadelphia 
monthlies, is a good number. Its engravings are a portrait of Dr. Reyna, Coares, 
one of its contributors, ‘The Bride,’ a rather hackneyed print, and a well-engraved 
and colored plate of the fashions. ‘The best papers in the number, to our conception, 
are ‘A Day’s Fishing in the Mongaup,’ by Atrrep B. Srxeer, and a fine poem by 
Wim Pirr Pacmer, both our constant contributors. . . . Ir is nota little amus- 
ing sometimes to watch the manners of a dare-devil guest from our boundless ‘ back 
country’ at a public hotel. A friend of ours mentions one of this description, who 
was sitting by a gentleman at dianer, who sent for a bottle of champaigne, giving to 
the waiter ‘ Ninety-five’ as the number of his room. No sooner had he turned out a 
glass, than the stranger-guest did the same. ‘ That’s first-rate drink !’ said he. ‘ Here, 
boy, bring me a bottle of Ninety-five, too!’ The next morning he was seen fuming 
about the hall in his slippers, calling out, ‘ Where the d—] is my boots?) They ’ve 
left me nothing but these flat-footed, no-heeled shoes!’ ‘ Boots?’ asked the servant ; 
‘what is your number?’ ‘ Number twelve — largest size — pegged heels; bring ’em 
quick —I want’em!’ It was rather supposed, by those who overheard this dialogue, 
that the servant desired to know the number of the unfortunate stranger’s room rather 
than that of his cowhide boots. . . . Cuarues F’. Daniets, Esq., so long and favorably 
connected with the New-York daily press, leaves the ‘ Courier and Enquirer’ daily 
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journal on the first instant. It makes us ‘ feel our years’ to remember how long we have 
been accustomed to read the pleasant paiagraphs of our old friend and contemporary ; 
and we must still hope to recognise his style in some of the daily gazettes with which 
our good city of Gotham abounds. ‘They will be fortunate gentlemen who succeed 
in securing his valuable services. . . . Mr. Forrest has just concluded a very 
popular and profitable engagement at the Park-Theatre. ‘Old Drury’ never before 
resounded with such long-continued, euthusiastic, tempestuous, loving applause, as 
made our most distinguished American actor feel that le was ‘ welcome home again’ 
on the first nigit of his appearance. ‘Similar applause has followed him through his 
entire engagement. Our duties, pressing always at the period of the month in which 
he was performing, prevented our seeing any of his representations save Lear ; that, 
in bursts of stormy passion, was tremendous, and in the pathetic scenes exceedingly 
effective. ‘There are others, who have been fortunate in frequent visits to the Park, 
who pronounce his Othello and Richelieu superior even to his Lear. We rejoice in 
his distinguished success. - . . ‘A Crack in the Wail for You to take a Peep in 
if you Choose ; there are some Things in the House,’ is the title of a thin pamphlet 
which has been sent to us, we suppose for notice. We have taken a ‘ peep’ at it, and 
find that the principal ‘ crack’ is in the author’s head, and that if what remains in 
that receptacle is not better than what has come out of ii, the ‘things’ which it con- 
tains can hardly be considered ‘ some :’ the head itself however, as they say at the west, 
may be ‘some punkins’ —at least one. . . . ‘ Nep Bunrine’ intends, at some early 
day, to issue his ‘ Life-Yarn’ in a book ; so that our readers must await its continua- 
tion and conclusion in that form. . . . Nor one of our town-readers should fail 
to attend the ‘ Irish Evenings’ of the accomplished SamMueL Lover, one of the most 
‘ variorum’ entertainers we have for a long time had among us. We have had the 
pleasure to witness examples of his delightful powers in society, and can assure the 
reader that what ‘poor Power’ was upon the stage Mr. Lover is in his songs and 
other entertainments. They are most admirable. . . . ‘Tue Alumni of the Bangor 
High School must have had a ‘ good time’ at their recent anniversary dinner. Their 
bill of fare, literarily speaking, was capital. But as touching the rest, ‘ judgment 
rests.” . . . Mr. B. W. Carney Massert, Professor of the Greek, Latin and French 
languages and English literature, continues to give instruction in private families and 
schools, and to prepare young gentlemen for college. His references are of the bighest 


order. . - . Tue following rather curt epitaph is copied from a tomb-stone in New- 


Jersey : : : . 
READER. pass on; ne’er waste your time 
On bad biography or bitter rhyme ; 
For what | am, this cumbrous clay insures, 
And what | was, is no aifuir of yours!’ 


In another grave-yard, in the near vicinity, is the following touching inscription : 


‘Here lves Jonn Ross, 
Kicked by a Hoss!’ 

SeveraL acceptable communications, among them ‘ Evening on the Sea-shere,’ 
‘Lines to my Cigar,’ and ‘Is the Profession of an Advocate consistent with Perfect 
Integrity ?’ are filed for insertion in our next. Four or five new publications, in- 
cluding Rev. Tuomas P. TyLer’s poem before the Alumni of Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Prof. Foresi1’s OLLENpors’s ‘ New Method of Writing and Speaking Italian,’ 
and the ‘Chess Palladium,’ will receive attention at our earliest leisure. Three 
pages of ‘ Gossip’ in type are unavoidably deferred till our next number. 
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Lirrrary Recorp. — We are right well pleased to be enabled to welcome a new and very beut- 


tiful edition of LONGFELLOW's ‘ Outre- Mer, a Pilgrimage beyond Sea,’ from the press of Messrs. 


WituraM D. TickNor AND Company, Boston. Upon the appearance of the first edition an elaborate 


notice of the work, with copious extracts, appeared in these pages; and it is only because we do not 
wish to ‘ repeat ourselves’ Lo our readers, that we resist the temptation of again quoting largely from 


this various and entertaining volume. Here is its motto, from from old Sir Jonn MaAUNDEVILLE: 


‘I have passed manye landes and manye yles and contrees, and cherched manye full straunge 


places, and have been in manye a fulle gode honourable companye. Now I am comen home to reste. 


And thus recordynge the tyme passed, 1] have fulfilled these thynges, and put hem wryten in this 
boke, as it wolde comen into my minde.’ Purchase the book! - + + We have from Messrs. APPLE- 
TON AND ComMPANY, in one of the most beautifully-priuted volumes of the seuson, Torquato 
Tasso’s ‘Jerusalem Delivered,’ trauslated into English Spenserian verse, with a life of the author, 


by J.H. Wirren. The volume is illustrated with six fine steel engravings, and is the first American 


from the last English edition. So distinguished and withal so beautiful a work will find no lack of 


purchasers. - - - Tue last issue of the ‘Southern Quarterly Review’ is a we}l-supplied number of 


this well-conducted work. Its papers are nine in number, including as the last a cluster of sixteen 
brief ‘Critical Notices.’ The first paper is upon Munrorp’s ‘Homenr’s iad,’ which is elaborately 
considered and its merits well discriminated and warmly commended. ‘The Preacher,’ the second 


article, and the third, on ‘ Travellers in Italy,’ we shal] have occasion to refer to hereafter. Both are 


These are all the arti- 
cles which we have found leisure to read. - + + THE enterprising house of BARTLETT AND WEL- 


FORD are publishing ‘The Standard Library, a Series of the best English and Classic Authors, 
equally adapted to the library and the fire-side. They are issued monthly, in volumes of about five 


written with spirit, and embody much matter that is provocative of thought. 


hundred pages, printed in a clear and elegant type, on fine linen paper, with portraits, indexes, ete. ; 
handsomely bound in cloth, at a dollar and twenty-five cents each. The following volumes have 
already been published; ‘Miscellaneous Works and Remains of Rev. Ropert HALt;’ Roscor’s 
‘Life and Pontificate of Leo the Tenth, edited by his Son,’ intwo volumes; ScHLEGEL’s ‘ Lectures 
on the Philosophy of History,’ translated by J. B. Roprrtson; Stsmonpr’s ‘ History of the Litera- 
ture of the South of Europe,’ translated by Roscor, in two volumes; Roscor’s ‘Life of LorEnzo 
DE Mepicr ;’ ScHLEGEL’s ‘ Lectures on Dramatic Literature,’ translated by Mr. BLack; BecKMAN’s 
‘History of Inventions aud Discoveries, enlarged and completed by several editors,’ to be completed 
in two volumes ; ScHILLER’s ‘ ITistory of the Thirty Years’ War,’ and uniform with the ‘ Standard 
Library ;’ and Grammont’s‘ Memoirs of the Court of Cuarves the Second, with the Boscobel Nar- 
rative.’+ + - AmonG the new and attractive publications of the Broruers’ Harprr are Joun Fos- 
TER’s ‘Statesmen of the Commonwealth of England,’ edited in numbers by that accomplished scho- 
lar, Rev. J. O. Coowxes. The engravings in this work are capital. The fine portrait of Crom- 
WELL makes us ‘realize’ what the Protector meant when he said to the painter, ‘If you leave out a 
wart or a wrinkle I won’thave it!’ ‘Phe nose too will remind the beholder of Cartyir’s descrip- 
tion of CromWELUL’s coming out of the Parliament, mad as the maddest bull, ‘ from those broad nos- 
trile of his proceeding a kind of snort.’ Mr. SAuNDERs, the capable and indefatigable superintend- 
ant of the ‘issuing’ department, has given us a catalogue of the valuable standard works in the seve- 
ral branches of general literature, of real bibliographical and literary merit. It is divided into 
twenty-three chapters, or heads, and fills an hundred closely-printed pages, embracing history, bio- 
graphy, arts and sciences, etc. ; an excellent document for every body. . . . Messrs. C.S. Fran- 
cis AND CoMPANYy have issued, in a very handsome volume, ‘Rev. Orville Dewey's Discourses and 
Reviews upon Questions in Controversial Theology and Practical Religion.” The distinguished 
author avows his purpose in the volume to be, ‘in the first place, to offer a very brief sumriary of the 
Unitarian Belief; in the next place, to lay down the essential principles of all religious faith; thirdly, 
to state and defend our construction, as it is generally held among us, of the Christian doctrines; 
fourthly, to illustrate by analogy our views of practical religion; and finally, to present, somewhat 
at large, the general views entertained among us of the Scriptures; of the grounds of belief in 
them; of the nature of their Inspiration; of the New Testament doctrine of Justitication by Faith ; 
and of the just Principles of Reasoning in religious inquiry.’ + + + Wr have received from Messrs. 
CarEy AND Haart, Philadelphia, an elaborately-iilustrated work, entitled ‘French Cookery: the Mo- 
dern Cook, a Practical Guide to the Culinary Art in ail its Branches, adapted as well for large es- 


tablishments as private families. It will receive farther notice at our hands in a subsequent number- 
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